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COMMENT 


BeEGINNING with the issue of August 16th, Mr. 
Norman Hapcoop will take charge of Harprr’s 
WEEFELY. 





Mexico 

Nosopy disputes that Mexico is in a bad ease. 
The chief question is: How much worse must she 
be before she is better? Her railroads run uncer- 
tainly or not at all. Her business is pretty much 
at a standstill. The Huerta government seems 
not only unable to keep order, but unable with 
increasing weakness. There is talk that Mexico 
if left to itself will soon split into three parts, 
with separate governments and separate alliances. 

Appeal is made to Washington to do something. 
It is represented that the failure hitherto of our 
zovernment to recognize the government of Gen- 
eral Huerta has restricted the power of the 
Huerta government to borrow money enough to 
put down the other revolutionists. It will be re- 
salled that President Witson had this Mexican 
problem handed to him warm off the fire by his 
predecessor, and that his decision was not to 
recognize the Huerta government until it had 
been indorsed by a vote of the Mexican people. 
That decision was well regarded by the country 
when it was made last spring, and still has ample 
support in publie opinion. Whether recognition 
by our government now would do Hurrra any 
good is a question; whether immediate recognition 
of Hverta would do Mexico good is another 
question. President Witson wants more informa- 
tion before taking further action. At this writing 
Ambassador WILSON is on the way to Washington 
to tell the President what he knows. Until. he 
makes his report there is not much to say. The 
problem is big, difficult, and pressing. It is the 
problem of helping to provide the best: obtainable 
government for people who are not able to provide 
vzood government for themselves, and who seem 
able to agree on nothing except opposition to in- 
terference from outside. 


Mr. Bryan Lectures 

Report says Mr. Bryan will start out this week 
on a six weeks’ lecture tour in the West, leaving the 
helm of State in the competent hands of Professor 
JOHN BASSETT Moore. 

It seems unusual, but probably no one will object. 
—HarPeErR’S WEEKLY last week. 

We guessed wrong about nobody objecting. 
There has been a good deal of objection. There 
are those who think objection a mistake, because the 
more of the business of the Secretary of State Mr. 
Bryan is content to Jeave to Dr. Moore the better. 
But there it is. The papers disposed to the habit 
of finding fault with Mr. Bryan are at it hard, 
and the papers that want to support him are 
mostly regretful and apologetic. It does not seem 
to impress everybody as suitable for the Secretary 
of State to be out lecturing for money during his 
term of office. There has been so much muttering 
that Mr. Bryan has explained that his salary as 
Secretary does not cover his living expenses, and 
that he is unwilling to draw on his savings, and 
must just give a few lectiures, while his colleagues 
are on their vacations to keep himself in funds. 

Tt is true that even on a grape-juice basis he 
can not live in Washington as a Secretary of State 
is expected to live, on $12,000 a year. The salary 
of his office should be about double what it is. A 


great many people in the country do not know and 





will not believe that that is true. They have no 
experience of life that qualifies them to appreciate 
how the Secretary of State ought to live, and what 
it costs to do it. But Congress ought to know. 
The members of Congress live in Washington, and 
can discover by observation and comparison what 
manner of housing, housekeeping, and hospitality 
the Secretary of State is in for, and how much 
salary he should have to meet it. If any one 
thinks it undignified for the Secretary of State to 
be out on the lecture platform, let him speak to 
Congress about making a proper provision for his 
official needs. Mr. Bryan on the Chautauqua cir- 
cuit will be a good object lesson on the inadequacy 
of the present provision by Congress for some of 
the high officers of government. The Justices of 
the Supreme Court, the Vice-President, most of 
the Cabinet officers, the ambassadors, and some of 
the foreign ministers are all underpaid. 

But all that is only to say that Mr. Bryan 
ought not tu have so plausible an excuse for leec- 
turing. It is not really a good excuse. Mr. Bryan 
knew what the Secretary’s salary was when he 
took the place. It is a matter of taste, opinion, and 
custom whether a Seeretary of State should lecture 
for money. The sentiment that he shouldn’t 
seems to be quite strong. It is entirely Mr. 
Bryan’s own lookout as a politician to judge how 
strong it is and whether it is worth heeding. In 
all matters of taste he is apt to follow his own 
judgment, and no doubt he can continue to do so 
as long as he is sustained by a sufficient popular 
backing. But it may be with the oratorical art 
as it is with the sword, that they who live by it 
shall perish by it. 


Keep Them, for the Present 

For our part we do not expect to discharge Mr. 
Bryan for this exercise of his judgment. It is 
better to give all the members of the present 
Cabinet ample time to find themselves and their 
whereabouts. Some of the neighbors seem over- 
eager to give notice to most of the members of 
Mr. Witson’s official family. The World, for in- 
stance, thought Mr. McReynoups ought to get out 
because of the CiMINeTTI case, and take with him 
Mr. Secretary Witsoxn. The Sun, on July 13th, 
had three columns about. Secretary Daniets and 
what hob he is raising with the Navy; we forget 
who was crying the other day that Secretary 
McApoo ought to have the decency to resign be- 
cause of something he had done wrong. But it is 
too soon to set about making a new Cabinet. to suit 
critics. There is too much else to be done and 
the President needs help too much to spare any 
one who ean help him. 

Mr. Bryan seems entirely disposed to help him, 
but it is doubtless very much more to Mr. Bryan’s 
taste to help him on the lecture platform than in 
the State Department. Any man would rather do 
something he knows how to do than something in 
which he has less skill. The complaints about the 
condition: of business in the State Department 
would be terrifying if it were not that there were 
complaints very like them in the last administra- 
tion when Mr. Knox used to spend his summers at 
Valley Forge. 


Good Work All Round for Arbitration 

Tt is hard to find fault, and few indeed even 
seem to find any, with the way the threatened 
strike on all the Eastern railroads has apparently 
been averted. On the contrary, there is praise on 
all hands for Sern Low and the Civie Federation, 
for President Witson, for both Touses of Con- 
gress; commendation, too, for the railroad presi- 
dents and the union heads who took part in the 
White House conference; and Secretary WILSoN, 
by his ready acceptance of the legislation he had 
opposed, has handsomely atoned for any mistake 
he may thus have made. 

To avert the strike and secure arbitration in this 
instance alone was amply worth the exertion of all 
these co-operators to that end. The public, the 
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railroads, and the men who strike have all learned 
what ills and suffering every big railroad strike 
entails; and this promised to be the biggest yet. 
But more than that was accomplished. We can 
hardly doubt, since railroads, unions, and the 
Civie Federation agree on the point, that the 
swiftly passed amendment to the ErpmMan law de- 
cidedly improves it. If it merely renders it more 
acceptable to both the usual parties in such dis- 
putes, that of itself is a very big gain. 

We are glad to believe there were still other 
gains. Every conspicuous instance of choosing 
the peaceful instead of the destructive way of 
settlement strengthens the habit and makes both 
sides so much less ready to foree the fighting. 
Once again, too, the interest of the public, the 
right of the public to be considered and heard, is 
emphasized. 

At this writing, only two things seem in any 
way to cloud the prospect of a peaceful settlement. 
One is the refusal of the Erie Railroad to go into 
any arbitration or be bound by its results. The 
other is the demand of the managers for the rail- 
reads that certain grievances of their own, and 
not merely those of the conductors and trainmen, 
shall be considered. 

We can only trust that Erie will reconsider, 
or that mediation and arbitration as to the other 
roads will proceed notwithstanding. As to the 
managers’ unexpected move, while we should all 
deplore its in any way obstructing a prompt set- 
tlement, may there not be in it something the 
future will profit by? It certainly seems to in- 
dieate a fuller acceptance of the arbitration prin- 
ciple than railroad heads have made in the past. 
It would certainly be a gain if, committed to the 
principle, the roads should hereafter, whenever 
they want to lower wages or to restrict privileges, 
first seek impartial arbitrament, instead of acting 
first on their own judgment and then waiting to 
see whether the men will accept, strike, or ask for 
mediation. 


The Tariff—Feared and Hoped-for Changes 

Public opinion, if we may judge from the papers, 
has got pretty clear as to those features of the 
tariff bill as it now stands which are still open to 
what may be called practical controversy; that is 
to say, as to those provisions which one may 
reasonably hope to see changed without any general 
or radical changing of the character of the bill. 

From the very start, of course, those of us who 
keep the past in mind have understood that the 
chief danger to the bill’s fundamental aim and 
enterprise lay in Senate amendments, accomplished 
in the old log-rolling fashion. Those of us who 
want. to see the bill sueceed and that aim attained, 
that enterprise accomplished, have accordingly 
been gratified to note how keenly mindful of this 
danger the bill’s managers have been, and how 
wisely, on the whole, they have striven to avert it. 
They were wise, we think, to try and commit Demo- 
eratic Senators not only to the whole bill on the 
final vote, but against amendments not accepted by 
the Finance Committee. They were equally wise 
not to insist on too hard-and-fast a form of com- 
mitment. It was good and loyal management, and 
Senator Srimons and his colleagues deserve to be 
praised for it. 

Assuming, however, that their plan succeeds, it 
will plainly make rather difficult the few changes 
which friends of the bill would like to see; for there 
seem only two ways to accomplish them—by the 
assent of the Committee of Finance or, later, by 
the action of the Committee of Conference. 
Clearly, then, the provisions of this character which 
stand the best chance of getting changed are those 
which are themselves changes from the original 
House bill. 

It is fortunate, but it is true, that the two pro- 
visions of the bill as it stands which have provoked 
the most opposition from Democratic, low-tariff 
sources, are, in fact, amendments to the House bill. 
and there are therefore two chances to get rid of 
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Art Works and Cotton Futures 

It can hardly be held that either or both these 
features of the bill must be either retained or 
dropped in order to keep it substantially what it 
was designed to be. With or without them, it will, 
unless otherwise changed, remain a remarkably 
honest bill and the first real low-tariff bill since 
1857. That is an admission gladly made, since 
there is no denying that there is Democratic di- 
vision over these two features. There must be 
Democrats who like them, since here they are by 
the sanction of a Democratic: committee and 
caucus. It is equally indisputable that Democratic 
and low-tariff men and newspapers deplore them. 

As to the tax on dealings in cotton futures, we 
have already mentioned an objection to it that 
would have been, when it was first proposed, quite 
sufficient to justify summarily excluding it from 
this measure. It is not a tariff duty and has no 
logical connection with any kind of tariff, either 
protective or for revenue. But it is in the bill now, 
and probably there is no way to shorten the debates 
by excluding a discussion of its merits. In that 
discussion, 2 kind of moral sentiment, sustained 
by the views of some cotton-growers as to their in- 
terest in the matter, will combat a settled business 
usage and the very substantial interests of many 
cotton-merchants and cotton-manufacturers. All 
that is too great a matter for right handling here. 
But if it is wise for this bill to dispose of contracts 
for future deliveries of cotton, then it is hard to 
see why it ought not also to tackle similar opera- 
tions in grain, which are quite as common and ex- 
tensive. 

As to the duty on art works less than fifty years 
old, it is unquestionably a tariff on imports, but we 
are still waiting to hear any other reason for its 
appearance. Meanwhile, reasons in plenty con- 
tinue to be given, particularly by American artists, 
why it is unwise. The society of- Beaux Arts 
Architects, for instance, has carefully explained 
that the demand for their work and that of other 
artists in this country is increased, not lessened, 
by bringing in freely the work of their fellow- 
artists abroad. Indeed, it seems simply a question 
of whether the economic or the esthetic considera- 
tion is the stronger ground for opposing a policy 
so amazingly in contrast with that of other en- 
lightened peoples. 

3ut let us repeat: The managers of the bill have 
done well indeed to bring it so far along with so 
few things in it that any large number of its 
friends feel bound to oppose. 


Foss, Canada, and Reciprocity 

Governor Foss of Massachusetts has again 
given the country something to think about. Con- 
gress and the economists may well think about it 
seriously and for some time, even if they forget 
about Governor Foss. 

The Governor announced that he was going to 
move to Canada a large part of the great manu- 
facturing plant which he heads, and at the same 
time reiterated, presumably as the reason for this 
step, his objections to the tariff policies of both 
the Republican and Democratic parties. As there 
was a strike on at his Hyde Park works, he not 
unnaturally criticized the labor unions, too, but 
hardly as if they were a controlling consideration 
with him. 

The controlling consideration, apparently, is 
that our tariff-makers, both Republicans and 
Democrats, have neglected reciprocity; that they 
have done and are now doing practically nothing 
to secure concessions to our manufacturers from 
foreign tariff-makers. Hearing, later, that Wash- 
ington proposed to investigate his plant in the 
hope of suggesting plans for greater efficiency, as 
in the case of concerns that dread importations, 
the Governor said that that fear was not bother- 
ing him. His trouble was not with the letting in 
of foreign goods, but with the foreign tariffs, like 
Canada’s, that shut him out of foreign markets, 
which he and other American manufacturers, hav- 
ing amply supplied the home market, simply must 
now get into, even if they have to leave this coun- 
try to do it. 

Curiously enough, it forthwith appeared that 
Cuartes S. Birp, recently and prospectively the 
Progressive rival of Mr. Foss for the governorship, 
and also a great manufacturer, has for years had 
a branch established in Canada. Then some gov- 


ernment statisticians gave out figures to prove 
that these cases are anything but exceptional; 
that in recent years about half a billion of our 
capital has been invested in Canada, much of it in 
manufacturing enterprises. 

Clearly, here are facts worth turning over, quite 
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without reference to the Foss view of them. Mr. 
Birp, on the other hand, finds in them no good 
reason to oppose the Unpnrerwoop bill, which the 
country has demanded. He merely suggests that 
if we had had a tariff commission all along we 
might now have more reciprocity. The Foss view 
does indeed take on a certain plausibility when 
one recalls that the real beginning of free trade for 
England was Huskisson’s reciprocal trade trea- 
ties, not PrrL’s abandonment of the corn duties. 
But in our ease it was unquestionably our own 
stubborn adherence to Republican high protection 
which really erected that very Canadian high-pro- 
tection wall which is now so troubling our manu- 
facturers—-many of them the very men responsible 
for our short-sighted course. 

Governor Foss will have done a service if he 
evokes practicable plans to help our manufacturers 
into more and more foreign markets—an ardent 
desire of the present administration. But he will 
hardly persuade the country to go back and start 
all over again in its efforts for that freer trade with 
all nations which is the goal of tariff reform no 
less than of reciprocity. : 
In the Balkans 

The combatants in the Balkans seem to be rest- 
ing and calling names and circulating atrocity 
stories: true ones, we fear, especially the terrible 
accusations of the King of Greece. The gain and 
loss of repvtation in the Balkan quarter in the 
last half-year has been prodigious. The Balkan 
peoples can undoubtedly fight, but there is no 
present certainty that they can do anything else. 
Bulgarians, Serbs, and Greeks are now licking 
their hurts, especially Bulgarians, who seem to 
be most, by far, to blame for the bloody and cruel 
aftermath of a successful and warrantable war. 

The worst of it is that what has happened seems 
to have been characteristic of the Balkan peoples; 
the kind of thing they have been doing on ocea- 
sion for centuries. They are like the feudists of 
the hill counties in Kentucky, and for the same 
reason. They have lived too much shut off from 
civilization. Perhaps now that they are rid of 
the Turk they will become modernized in other 
particulars besides their use of weapons, but as 
it is they give a good exhibition of barbarian 
limitations. 

If they have done killing one another for the 
present, no doubt their boundary disputes will be 
settled somehow, and the entry of Rumania into 
the rumpus with a fresh army may help to an 
understanding. But news is still vague and 
meager, both as to what has happened and what 
will be the outcome. 


For a Higher Standard in Medicine 

There should be a hearty welcome from the 
entire public to the newly formed Federation of 
State Medical Boards. It not merely aims at an 
end indisputably desirable, but it seems a feasible 
and practical plan to accomplish that end. It has 
every justification that is offered for such associa- 
tions as the so-called House of Governors and the 
larger society to secure uniformity of laws, and it 
has the advantage of a purpose more single and 
definite. 

Not, however, that everybody will welcome it, or 
that it will not encounter opposition and difficul- 
ties. It aims not merely to fix and make uniform, 
but also to raise the standard of admission to the 
medical profession, and unfortunately there are 
only too many men and institutions with plenty 
of reasons to resist any such project. Part of its 
work must be educating public opinion, and pub- 
lic opinion on this matter will take a lot of edu- 
eating. Because that is so, the political work of 
the Federation, also, may be not too easy. Any- 
body who doubts that both quackery and the sim- 
plicity it plays on count very substantially in poli- 
ties can probably learn better by looking into the 
history of the movement for a National Health 
Department, not to speak of the patent-medicine 
part of the history of the Food and Drugs Act. 

Still, it is rather surprising that the State 
health boards have waited so long to join to- 
gether against these forces of knavery and igno- 
rance; they seem so natural an agency of reform, 
and the need of reform has been so long urgent 
and plaim. With admirably generous endowments 
to medical education and research, with really 
great doctors and medical schools, we lag amaz- 
ingly behind Europe in the protection of the pub- 
lic against both incompetent practitioners and 
schools of scant equipment and low, commercial 
character. We have far more doctors than we 
need, and that alone proves that we let men be- 
come doctors too easily and too swiftly. Let us 
not shrink if any retort that that means “too 
cheaply”; nor yet if any talk confusedly of 
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“State’s rights” in this connection. It is well 
to make sound education accessible to all, rich or 
poor; but faulty training is not good for anybody, 
and it is poor philanthropy to help make anybody 
a quack. 


Good Talk 

The Sun makes rather grievous complaint of 
Ambassador Pacr’s Fourth-of-July speech in Lon- 
don, which, it says, would have been in place at a 
Democratic meeting at Blowing Rock, North 
Carolina, but was out of place in London. 

But the Sun (July 15th) -prints the whole 
speech, thereby giving Mr. Pace a chance to 
justify himself, and putting its readers under 
obligation. 

To our mind the speech is rather democratic 
than Democratic, and well adapted to interest the 
Londoners, who are vastly concerned nowadays 
with democratic theory and experiment. 


Hardships of Improvement 

We read in the Times some interesting state- 
ments from a book by Andre Tridon, an I. W. W. 
writer, about the progressive competition of 
machinery with skilled labor. Of course the 
higher the wages of skilled labor in any industry 
the greater the incentive to supersede it with 
machines. ‘Tron says that the trade organiza- 
tion of the glass-blowers was so perfect that 
entrance fees had been raised to $500, and it was 
contemplated to raise them to $1,000. But a 
machine invented in 1903 for blowing glass bot- 
tles has been so perfected that in 1909 forty-nine 
of them produced 1,700,874 gross bottles. It 
would have taken 1,300 skilled blowers to do this 
work, and the union had 2,395 men idle. 

Tripon says also that the Westinghouse Electric 
Company in Pittsburg employed 19,000 men in 
1907, and 10,000 in 1911. The output for the two 
years was about the same, but improved machinery 
had reduced the working force. The same tend- 
eney, he says, is observable in the iron, steel, 
cement, and other basic industries. 

All this is interesting, but not novel. It is what 
has been going on in the world since this age of 
machinery began. It is going on now—this super- 
session of skilled brains and fingers by machines— 
faster, apparently, than ever. Of course it makes 
for that restlessness in the world which is so very 
prevalent. The great final consequence of im- 
provements in machinery is. the cheapening of 
commodities, the increase of wealth, and the up- 
lifting of the standard of comfort. All that is 
good. But the intermediate consequences involv- 
ing loss or change of employment are troublesome 
and often distressing, so that it may be said that 
to alleviate the immediate hardships due to im- 
proved machinery is one of the hard problems in 
current government. 


The Worst of It 

Judge CoiaLan sailed to join his family in Ire- 
land before the formal disclosure of the decision 
of the legislative committee in his case. There 
was no need that he should wait, and he could 
have had no anxiety about the committee’s find- 
ings. 

Nevertheless the judge’s reflections on his voyage 
must have run considerably to regrets for what 
he had not left undone. That is the bitter part 
of preferment in the service of Tammany. The 
worst of it is that for years there has been no 
way for Democratic young men in New York to 
make their way in politics except by bending their 
necks to the debasing yoke of Tammany. 


Happy Days! 

Miss Inez MILuHoLLanD is married. 

This is glad news. 

Tt happened in London on July 15th. 

The happy man is Evcrene Botssevarn, and the 
papers describe him as a wealthy resident of Am- 
sterdam in Holland. 

We do heartily wish Mr. and Mrs. Botssevats 
persistence in the married state and continuity in 
happiness, together with full store of all the 
blessings proper to matrimony. 


The Good in Sulzer 

The Tammany attack on Governor SuLzer is 2 
valuable compliment to that official. It is a fair 
inference that a man who can draw so heavy 2 
fire from Tammany as Surzer is getting must 
have a certain value to the voters. 


Hope Deferred 
An advertisement in a Boston paper reads: 
IN CORNISH, N. H. 
Summer boarders wanted. 
COME AND SEE THE PRESIDENT. 
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The Romance of Travel 

Ir was Lucifer who noted that in every change of 
place he yet met himself. No matter how strange or 
distant the scene, whether it turned cut to be heaven 
or hell, he raised his eyes to face his own mind still. 
So with travel, though the unfamiliar and the un- 
known may awaken latent depths, one travels, after 
all, only to meet one’s own limitations and capacities 
at the end. Stripped as one is of the outer trappings 
of life, travel throws one back upon what is essen- 
tial and unchangeable in oneself. 

The romance of travel lies just in this, that the 
strange and the unfamiliar may awaken unsus- 
pected echoes. In so far as the world is known and 
familiar, in so far as by facility of travel it is grow- 
ing matter-of-fact and commercialized, is its romance 
being strangled. Who reaches Como from the south 
and by way of the town, sees the old cathedral with 
its colonnade of slender pillars, topped by an immense 
advertisement painted on the rocks of TOT. The road 
from Dover to London is as disfigured by advertise- 
ments of American medicines set along the corn and 
poppy fields as the road from Philadelphia to New 
York. Buying and selling, the civilized world over— 
in so far as one may call this civilization—is given a 
greater importance than beauty. ‘The only romance 
left in Italy or France is along the by-ways; for it 
still holds good, 

“ Whatever way the highroads tend, 
Be sure there’s nothing at the end.” 

Of books of travel, statistics, description, history, 
there are no end. Tere and there, rare and exquisite, 
one finds books of atmosphere. SyMoNpDS, Bourget, 
Loti, GAuTrER, and later his daughter Jupiru, cap- 
tured and set down for us the underlying meanings 
of far places. They detected the significance of a 
hilly town like Montefiascano; great, black, lonely 
seas; out-of-the-way Spanish villages and folk-songs 
chalked upen buildings in China. 

Two of the finest books of travel published in the 
last decade come from the pens of women; the one 
explored the familiar life, the religion and literature 
of Persia; the other wandered, geologizing through 
the deserts of Syria and along the rivers Euphrates 
and Tigris. To steep oneself in these books on a 
quiet summer’s day is to steep oneself once more in 
the romance of travel. 

In Persia it was that the Princess Brsesco heard 
this prayer: ‘O Thou who are largest and smallest 
throughout the universe! Who reinest in the stars 
to their bidden courses and art yet a drop of water 
in a cup for a thirsty child!” 

This is a definition, spontaneous indeed and yet as 
adequate as that in the Westminster catechism. 

Of Persian women wandering in their black gar- 
ments and white masks, she writes: “They have this 
advantage over men that they see without being seen; 
they watch, surprise the revealing expression, feel 
themselves slowly drawn or repulsed before they them- 
selves are the victims of notice.” 

“ Watching the eyes of the passers-by,” she goes on, 
“in the half-light of the bazar, where the troops of 
the living mix with the troops of the Sphinx, the dis- 
quieting meeting of man and the enigma, is to know 
intensely the feeling given by the spectacle of Persian 
customs. If one is grieved at moments that one never 
sees in the shadows of the gardens of Iran the sweet 
revelation of a woman’s face, one is consoled by the 
vision of children. Their eyebrows like the antenne 
of caterpillars, the pallor of jasmine on their young 
faces, their shadowy and quiet eyes innocently reveal 
the splendor of their mothers. Persian women allow 
the beauty of their sons to testify for them.” 

The physical process is not unlike the soul-process 
in more blatant lands where the face indeed is still 
uncovered in the market-place. But what woman 
wears her soul outside? She too, watches, chooses, 
loves and pardons, and the beauty and capacity of 
her children reveal with what wisdom she has lived. 
For as the Eastern saying has it: ‘* Days shall follow 
days, and the years roll after one another, ere one 
shall read another’s soul,” which is not unlike Solo- 
mon’s saying that “each heart knoweth its own 
bitterness.” 

The princess who dwelt in Persia and wrote the 
romance of that country for us found in a Persian 
poem the tale of Medjofin. a famous lover who was 
so miserable that, despite his great merits and high 
position, he turned from men and wandered wild in the 
desert. Finally the king sent for him and reproached 
him: “What debasement have you found in the 
human soul,” he asked, “that you should hide in the 
desert and give up the reins of free will?” And 
Medjofin, lamenting, said: ‘Many who are sincere 
reproach me that I forfeit all for love. But could 
they look upon her once my excuses would be manifest. 
May these who have searched my secret faults but 
see her once, then they would cut, not the oranges, 
but their own hands.” 

This last phrase puzzled the princess, and she con- 
sulted a learned man as to its origin. He laughed at 
her ignorance. “Do you not know,” he said, “that 
twelfth chapter which is devoted to the history of 
Joseph in Egypt? When JosepH remained at the 
court of his master because he was proven innocent, 
the story got abroad among the women of the town 
that the spouse of a great lord had desired the love 
of a slave. And they jeered at her and despised her. 
And she. knowing of their talk, made a great feast, 
and invited them all, and at the end of the repast she - 
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furnished them each with a sharp knife and a basket 
full of the oranges of Al-Gezair, and then as they 
began to cut the fruit, she made a sign and JosEPH 
appeared at the door. Then the women were moved 
and agitated by his great beauty and began to mur- 
mur, This is no man, but an angel. And in their 
distraction they cut, not the oranges, but their own 
hands. And for proof that the story is true one may 
still see oranges in Blidah full of vermilion-colored 
blood. 

This princess, too, saw in the harem the white 
Sousanek, so white that she touched henna only to the 
nails of her toes and fingers so that she looked as if 
she wore fuchsia blossoms on her hands and feet, 
and Kamer who looked as though she had been dipped 
in the sunset, and Musk-Rinek who reflected the fire, 
and Nazaidé who ran barefoot among the poppies. All 
gather at the twilight hour to listen to the song of 
Aniseh, who sang: 


“The banks of the brooks are covered with narcissus 

and tulips, 

The narcissus brings enchantment, 

The tulips, patience. 

The spikenard hath anguish in it 

And the flower o’ the pomegranate, ornaments. 

The heart of the cloud is filled with fire and tears, 

And they bear in their breasts the musie of wrath 
and of rage. 

And when the thunder is hushed, the water falls in 
torrents, 

And the heads of the flowers are bent by the winds 
and lulled by the sounds, 

But awaken again, and lo! the whole earth— 

It is fair as white satin painted in China by Mani.” 


And they listened, the painted women of the harem, 
with the garlands in their hair, to this song, for 
more than an hour with unblinking lids. 

That is a far-away country, and very different enter- 
tainment is offered to women from that in our own 
Jand. 

More adventurous and daring, but no less romantic, 
are the explorations of the great Syrian desert and 
Chaldean rivers made by a fair-haired young woman, 
now dead, whose record lies beside us. She was a 
geologist and a discoverer, having found, located, 
measured, and photographed the finest example of 
Sassanian architecture yet extant. She too knew the 
literature of the lands through which she passed. 
When the Ghanim took up the rababak and sang: 


“We wither away, but they wane not, the stars that 
above us rise,” 


she capped his verse in the Nejd tongue with: 


“ And the mountains remain after us and the strong 
towers when we are gone.” 


It was to her that MunAmMMep Et’ ABDULLAH re- 
counted the adventures of the first motor seen in the 
desert: 

“And then, O Lady, they wound a handle in the 
front of the carriage, and lo! it moved without horses, 
eh, billah! And it sped across the plain, me sitting 
en its cushions. And from behind there went forth 
semok.” 

And as he triumphantly enunciated the English 
word semok, those gathered around him murmured, 
awestruck, Allah, Allah! 

Again MUHAMMED went on: “It was white—all 
painted white. And the Arabs wondered as it fled. 
And I was seated on the cushions thereof! 

If any one is inclined to think that a motor-car is 
a thing in itself unpoetic, let him hear the first 
Kasidah made to a motor by MunAMMeED on the day 
when he said, as they rode across the desert, “O 
Lady, I will sing the ode 1 composed in honor of the 
white carriage.” 

And he sang: 


“IT tell of a marvel the like of which no man has 
known, 
A glory of artifice born of the English wit. 
Her food and her drink are the breath from a smoke- 
cloud blown; 
If her radiance fade bright fire shall reburnish it. 
On the desert-leveis she darts like a bird of precy, 
Her race puts to shame a mare of the purest 
breed. 
As a hawk in the dusk that hovers and swoops to 
slay 
She swoops and turns with wondrous strength 
and speed. 
He who mounts her and rides sits on the throne 
of kings. 
If the goal be far, to her the remote is near. 
More stealthy than stallions, more swift than the 
jinn awing, 
She turns the gazelle that hides from her blast 
in fear, 


In the whole, wide world, she has not met with her 
peer.” 


Who that has heard the song of the motor sung 
by an Arab sheik would ever think of it again as a 
mere soulless machine? 

Like the man of Kaisariyeh, Miss Bert made great 
traveling, but unlike that man she did not find all her 
fellows to de “ pigs.” Somehow she drew poetry and 
philosophy, knowledge and wisdom, from all who came 
near her, and of Farrun her constant guide and 
servant one hears never enough. 

“The devil is not safe from thieves in Kaisartyeh,” 
commented the Laptieh as conclusion to his tale. 

“God made them rogues,” replied Fattun, quietly. 
‘But what will you? The world is all one.” 

The names on the map of Miss BELL’s travels are 


~ 


o 


strange and unpronounceable, but mystery, adventure, 
and the romance of travel followed her trail no less 
than that of the Princess Brsesco. 

LOUISE COLLIER WILLCOX. 





Correspondence 


WANTED: MORE EXAMPLES OF THE “IM- 
MODERATE MAN” 


New Yor«k, July 12, 1913. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—The conservative “reformer” never accom- 
plished any true reform. Careers of nations are 
gorged with timid, half-hearted characters of most 
excellent intention, who retarded instead of advanced 
the progress of civilization. Men who prefer to 
“leave well enough alone” have been stumbling- 
blocks in the world’s progress. 

No truer historical analogy exists than that of the 
“ conservatives ” in the old Republican party in this 
country and the opponents among the “ reformers” 
of Martin Luther’s time. 

Erasmus was a “stand-patter.” He thought 
Luther “too radical.” He described him as “an im- 
moderate man,” actually anticipating language used 
by Speaker Cannon and Henry Cabot Lodge during 
the last Presidential campaign. Erasmus believed in 


‘ reform, but wanted it to come slowly. So did Senator 


Aldrich. How familiar such language sounds! Eras- 
mus was possessed of more energy than Taft, but both 
men were afraid of “radicalism.” Erasmus feared to 
brush away “sacred dust and consecrated cobwebs,” 
as Motley describes the mental condition of the man. 
See how familiar the words of the sixteenth century 
“ stand-patter ” sound: 


““Men should not attempt everything at once, but rather 
step by step. That which men cannot improve, they must 
look at through the fingers.” 


Meanwhile, the Church Trust of that day was sell- 
ing indulgences, was compounding incest and _ patri- 
cide at fixed rates, and burning those who disagreed 
with or opposed its monopolistic contentions. 

Politics and religion were exactly one and the same 
thing in those days. Despite the Aldrichs and Can- 
nons of his time, Luther strode with hobnailed shoes 
over all obstacles—he certainly was “ immoderate.” 
His assassination was not attempted, but bulls, bans, 
excommunications, and decrees rained upon his head. 

“The immederate man” withstood the storm, al- 
though he walked practically alone! 

Erasmus and Zwingli, excellent types of pretended 
“reformers,” were barking at Luther’s heels and 
actually doing more to impede the progress of thought 
than ban or edict, sword or fire! 

Chief feature about Luther, for purposes of indi- 
cating the needed “ immoderate man” in this repub- 
lic, is that he did not merely offer a new dogma for 
an old one. He urged general circulation of the 
Scriptures, the acquirement of sufficient knowledge 
by the masses of the people to enable them to read 
and study the Bible for themselves and to form their 
own opinions! He wanted to break up the Monk 
Trust—to destroy the vogue of a class of men that 
had mastered the art of burning reformers instead of 
arguing with them. 

He certainly was a most “ immoderate man,” this 
Luther. In ten years, he had reduced the price of 
Bibles from two hundred ducats to the American 
equivalent of $1.50! A terrible blow to the En- 
grossers’ Trust which had thriven under the “ protec- 
tion ” of suppressed printing-presses! 

Understand me, there is in this article no criticism 
ef the Church as a church. People of the sixteenth 
century had no politics. To them, religion was the 
only politics they knew. Kings were born, reigned 
and died; the people had no part in making laws or 
in levying assessments. Their wives and daughters 
did not belong to them, if the nobles wanted them. 
Naturally, the monopolistic class was satisfied and 
opposed to “agitators.” ‘The masses hadn’t sufficient 
courage to rebel until an “ immoderate man” pointed 
the way! Erasmus and Zwingli could have looked on 
while Luther was pinched to death with hot tongs— 
much as did the “Old Guard” of the Republican 
party when Roosevelt and his followers broke with 
them six years ago. 

“ Stand-patters ” in Congress were imbued with the 
same respect for “reform” that Napoleor felt for 
philanthropy—they wanted it “some other day and 
in some other place.” They failed to comprehend 
that a struggle for “ independence” was in progress— 
cne as significant as that of 1776! 

The present Congress is a disappointment; it is 
as extravagant as the worst Reed or Cannon Con- 
gresses! 

An “immoderate man” is wanted, immediately, in 
the Democratic party! Where is the man to stop the 
looting of the ‘Treasury? Where is the man of 
courage? I am, sir, 

JULIUS CHAMBERS. 


NEED A RATE CLERK? 
May 29, 1913. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Srr.—I am very much interested in your financial 
article on railroads a week or ten days ago. Have 
you the statistics at hand showing what the deprecia- 
tion of securities has been since the refusal of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to increase railroad 
rates in 1911, in harmony with the increases in every 
other sphere of industry? 

Of course you must not say anything rude about the 
Interstate Commerce Commission; be most delicate. 
But what are the facts? For the depreciation in 
securities is clearly due to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission meddling with the rates. Nine able law- 
yers—doubtless, but there onght to be at least one 
rate clerk—just an ordinary simple clerk. 

I am, sir, 
Jounson Howarp. 








FINNEGAN’S SWAN-SONG 


BY F. J. LOURIET 


at, .all;” 
“?Twas Finnegan, as I’ve told you,—Larry Finnegan, 
—and he got a five-spot in the pen for hurtin’ a man 
in a serap, and the prosecutin’ attorney got twenty- 


» SEE by to-night’s paper that the Governor was 
up at the Penitentiary to-day,” remarked the 
old man withethe chin-whiskers. 

“He was,” answered Doyle, from behind a 
cloud of tobacco smoke. 
*ardoned more prisoners, I suppose,” sug- 
gested the young fellow with the red necktie. 

“He did not,” answered the keeper. 

‘Can’t be he’s through with the pardonin’ busi- 
ness,” said the young man. “ That ain’t him.” 

“Thank God,” supplemented Doyle. 

“Say, seems to me you're gettin’ soft,” commented 
the young man. “TI should think you’d been up there 
long enough to see things as they really are.” 

“T do,” returned Doyle, “and that’s where you 
fall down. You don’t.” 

“T see one thing, anyhow,” said the young man, 
“and that’s this: If twelve men say a man’s guilty 
he’s generally guilty, and there ain’t no sense in any 
governor sayin’ them twelve men don’t know nothin’ 
by handin’ out a pardon in answer to every postal- 
card request sent by special delivery.” 

“And if you knew the game as well as I do,” pur- 
sued Doyle, “ you’d know that if six of those same 
twelve men voted ‘Guilty,’ and six voted ‘ Not Guilty’ 
on the first ballot in the jury-room, the whole twelve 
’u’d vote, ‘Guilty, with a recommendation to the 
mercy of the court,’ when it came ten o’clock and 
time they went home to their families. And the guy 
in the box ‘u’d do his five years away from his 
family, and the jury’d sleep well, their duty to the 
State and society performed to the queen’s taste—and 
draw their two dollars a day for it, at that.” 

“Then you're not a believer in the jury system, 
Doyle?” asked the quiet man. 

“T’m not,” replied the keeper emphatically. “ It’s 
like the fee system for every conviction a prosecuting 
attorney makes—it’s rotten.” 

OVERNOR make any changes?” asked the old 
man. 

“Not he,” answered Doyle. “Only  rubbered 
around as usual, seein’ everything and sayin’ noth- 
ing, and followed by the warden with his mouth full 
of wind. The old man come into the kitchen where 
I was durin’ the dinner hour, and peeped into the 
steam-kettles, and had a pleasant word for the con 
cock, the warden all the time tryin’ to tell him how 
well things were done under his management. The 
Governor paid about as much attention to him as a 
hig mastiff would to a little fat poodle that was 
tryin’ to be sociable. When they got to the bread- 
table, Mr. Warden picked up a loaf and showed it 
to the eld man, tellin’ him how fine it was and how 
well made. The old man just looked at it and looked 
at him, eurious-like, and says, turnin’ away, ‘ Well, 
why shouldn’t it be?” 

“Oh, he’s playin’ for votes,’ 
man. 

* Playin’ for nothin’,’ retorted Doyle. 


> snapped the young 


“He’s a 


man, that’s all. Tl tell you another thing about 
him.” he added, after a moment’s silence. “ We had 


a man try the get-away the other day. Played sick 
and got sent to the hospital, top o’ the main house, 
and that night he made a rope out of his blankets 
and started down, gettin’ through a ventilator onto 
the roof. He was only over the edge, swingin’ in the 
air, when his rotten blanket rope parted, and down 
he come fifty feet smash onto the roof of the west 
wing, and, after slidin’ down that, dropped head first 
another fifty feet onto the road below, leavin’ the 
print of his face and shoulder a foot deep in the 
gravel. We heard the crash, and picked him up; 
and after settin’ his broken jaw, and puttin’ his eyes 
back in his head, and fillin’ up the hole in the road 
with the gravel we picked out of his face, we put 
him to bed, and he’s doin’ well. 

“Well, the old man see him in the hospital, 
after hearin’ the story he turns to the deputy and 
says, ‘Mr. North, you just let me know the next 
time a man’s goin’ to do a thing like that, and I'll 
pardon him out, if he’s the worst man in the place.’ 
And that’s the man you say is lookin’ for votes!” 

“The papers are howlin’ about his pardons, any- 


and 


way,” said the young man. “ But of course that’s 
polities.” 
“Sure it is.” assented Doyle. “And I suppose 


they’ll howl more when he pardons out old Finnegan 
—-as I hope he will.” 
es HO’S Finnegan?” queried the man with the 
chin-whiskers. “ Ain’t he the feller you went 

down to Iowa after last month?” 

“He is,’ replied Doyle. “Larry Finnegan. An’ 
[ wrote out his petition for a pardon myself, and had 
a talk with the old man on top of it. He’s got it com- 
in’ to him, too.” 

* Let’s hear about it,” said the quiet man. 
is. if you’re in no hurry to go home.” 

“Tm not,” said Doyle. “I’ve got three pipefuls 
anyhow comin’ to me yet. 

* Finnegan was an Irishman—-’ he commenced, after 
loading up his pipe. 


* That 


“Taffy was a Welshman, 
Taffy was a thief—”’ 


broke in the ruddy-tied youth irrelevantly. 


“His name wasn’t Taffy said Doyle. 


five in the long green for gettin’ it for him. Fee 
system again. But, as I was sayin’, Larry was Irish 
and a farmer, worked somewhere up Lake County, a 
feller about forty years old, and a comical cuss, too, 
It seems that he and another farm-hand was after 
the same girl, and one night at a huskin’ bee or barn 
dance, or some such farmers’ jamboree, the two of 
‘em come together, and Larry did the other feller up 
a little. Of course the law couldn’t neglect that 
little chance, so Finnegan got a job in the vegetable- 
room, peelin’ potatoes. He was an all-right guy at 
that, and kept the gang good-natured with his jokes 
and songs, and I liked him fine.” 

“Thought they couldn’t talk in there,” said the old 
man, “let alone sing.” 

“Say, what do you fellers think?” demanded Doyle. 
“Course there’s a rule against talkin’, but the main 
thing is to keep the men as contented &s we can, so 
long as they behave. There’s trouble enough anyhow, 
and if the vegetable gang in the kitchen cellar wants 
to talk and joke while their feet’s in the water on 
the floor and their back’s broke bendin’ over the 
vegetable-tubs, and their hands’s cut to slivers with 
peelin’-knives, it’s up to them to do, and I ain’t 
one to stop ’em—so there you are. 

“ However, this Larry was a hard-workin’ man, 
and an easy-goin’ one at that. I remember when the 
deputy turned him over to me, ‘ Here’s a man for you, 
Mr. Doyle,’ says he, and I takes Finnegan over to 
the dinin’-hall. On the way over he looks at me kinder 
quizzical-like, and says: 

“*Mr. Doyle,’ says he, ‘do I look sober? 

“Vou do,’ says I, puzzled like; for I thought maybe 
he was a little nutty. 

“*Mr. Doyle,’ says he, ‘I do take a drop some- 
times, and sometimes I see things. And sometimes I 
see two things, or maybe three, where there should be 
only one; but, Mr. Doyle, believe me, drunk or sober, 
I saw the queerest thing of all last night.’ 

“* How was that?’ says I. 

“Well, says he, ‘I looked out through me cell 


‘door, and what should I see before me but six bars, 


and divil a bartender at all!’ 

“* Never you worry about that, my boy,’ says I. 
‘Yon’s the bartenders,’ and I pointed to the guards 
on the wall, each pacin’ up and down with his rifle 
glistenin’ in the sun. 

“Oh, be the powers!’ says he; ‘if that’s the case 
it’s change me politics I will, and vote the Prohibi- 
tion ticket, and we'll have no more bars or bartenders 
in the State at all, at all!’ 

“An’ that was Larry Finnegan most o’ the time, 
except when he got to worryin’ about that girl o’ his, 
and thinkin’ that maybe the other feller’d get in his 
fine work while he was put away. Only she’d write to 
him regular, and on them days he’d be like a kid with 
a picture-book. He’d read me parts of her letters, and 
the tears ’u’d come in his eyes, and then he’d shake 
himself like a wet dog and say, ‘Oh, I’m a fool!’ and 
walk away pretendin’ to be whistlin—though he 
couldn’t fool me. 


gi are he’d been there about two years and never 

a report against him, one of the drivers on the 
wagons was discharged,—vyou’ve seen those fellers driv- 
in’ about town; they’re all trusties and wear citizens’ 
clothes and are only locked up at night.—and I recom- 
mended Larry to the deputy for the job, and he got 
it, for the deputy knew him, too, and liked him. 

“He’d been drivin’ for about a year when one day 
the deputy comes into the kitchen. 

“*Mr. Doyle.’ says he, ‘have you got another man 
you want to recommend for a trusty job?’ 

I have.’ says I. ‘Take Joe Schmidt, the cook. 
He’s all right.’ 

“*T just wanted to know,’ says the deputy. 
man Finnegan has turned out so well.’ 

** Hasn’t he? says I, proud-like. 

“* He has,’ says he. ‘So well that when I gave him 
a dollar this morning and sent him downtown to get 
half a dozen oranges, he just skipped, oranges and 
change and all.’ 

“* The hell!’ says 1. 

“So there was nothin’ for it but to have a couple of 
hundred of Larry’s pictures and descriptions struck 
off, with the notice of fifty dollars reward, and dis- 
tribute them over the country. And that was five 
years ago. 

“Then one day last month the deputy sent for me to 
come over to the house. 

“* Doyle” says he, ‘do you remember Finnegan, 
that skipped with my oranges? 

** do, says: I. 

“*Well’ says he, ‘they’ve got him out in Towa. 
Here’s your transportation, and here’s the fifty dollars 
reward for the one that got him, and I want you to 
go out and bring him back.’ 

“So ’twas me for the cornfields of the West. 


oe 


‘Your 


= HEN T got to the town.—never mind the name, 

—I went to the jail with my papers, and there, 
sure enough, was Larry behind the bars. I had him 
brought to the jailer’s office and got his story. It 
seems that after he’d gone downtown and got the 


deputy’s oranges that mornin’ he met up with a west- 
bound freight just as he was crossin’ the track to come 
liome. So what does he do but step aboard and ride 
to Chicago, and then keep on workin’ his way West 
til! he got out to Iowa. There he got a job as a farm- 
hand, and he worked steady and saved up his money, 
and at the end of a year he wrote to his girl to come 
out and join him, which she did, as a woman should, 
bless her heart. 

“They got married, and worked and saved, and 
rented some land, and saved more, and after a while 
they bought a little farm on the instalment plan, and 
kept on workin’ till they had it nearly all paid for 
and some money in the bank for a rainy day. 

“Then who should come along but a dirty hobo 
that ’d done time here and knew Larry just well 
enough to know that he’d skipped. Of course he 
tried to blackmail him, but Larry wouldn’t stand for 
it. Then the—well, I won’t name him what I think— 
goes to the sheriff and splits on Larry and demands the 
fifty reward. And there was Finnegantbehind the bars 
waitin’ for me, as a result, and his wife nearly crazy— 
a likely-lookin’ woman she was, too. 

“JT give the hobo his blood-money that afternoon, 
and then the jailer locked him up as a vagrant, and 
I appeared in court the next day and testified that he 
was an ex-convict, and he got the limit. I had that 
satisfaction, anyhow. 3 


“7 ASKED Larry what made him skip—hadn’t he 

been well treated? And he told me that when he 
saw that string of box-cars go by, and felt the hot sun, 
and thought of the farms bakin’ under it out in the 
country, he just couldn’t help it, but let out his swan- 
song and away.” 

“Swan-song?” broke in the old man. “ What’s 
swan’s singin’ got to do with box-cars? I can’t see.” 

“Didn’t none o’ you fellers ever go to the opera?” 
asked Doyle, in return. 

“Sure, I’ve been to the op’ry,” said the young man 
with the red tie. “I saw the ‘ British Blondes’ in Chi 
last year, and they certainly were good-lookers. Maybe 
they couldn’t sing, too? Oh no!” and he sighed re- 
flectively. 

“* British Blondes’!” grunted Doyle disgustedly. 
* An opera ain’t no leg show! 1 saw one—a real one— 
in New York last year when I went on to the Conven- 
tion. It was called ‘ Lohengrin,’ and it’s different from 
your kind. There’s a band so big that a whole bunch 
of ’em has to sit right out with the audience, all 
across the front rows, and they have more kinds of 
fiddles and drums and trumpets than you ever saw 
in your life all put together, and they play all the 
time. Then there’s a big white swan that pulls a boat 
with a feller all in shining armor and long yellow hair 
in it, and he gets out and gives the long sing under 
a tree, with the band playin’ away, all about what 
he’s goin’ to do, and the girl falls in love with him. 

“Then he marries the girl—everybody singin’ like 
hell all the time. But she, bein’ a woman, asks ques- 
tions, and he, bein’? a man, won’t stand for that. So 
he just whistles for his swan, and back it comes. 

“Then he sings a song to the bird, tellin’ that he 
don’t like the game he’s up against, and he’s goin’ 
to pull his freight and never come back any more. 
and then he jumps in his boat and the swan paddles 
him away. So always after that. when anybody's 
goin’ away from a place that ain’t for him, his 
fore-spiel is called his ‘swan-song’—and there you 
are.” 

‘““T’ve heard o’ them swan-boats, now I think of it.” 
said the old man. “A feller told me they’ve got ’em 
in the park in Boston; only they need a man to steer 
’em.” 

“That’s just what this Lohengrin was doin’,” re- 
plied Doyle. And he carefully filled his pipe for the 
third time. 


, 


* ELL.” he resumed, after throwing away the 

match, “as T was sayin’, Larry got ready and 
said good-by to his wife, and after takin’ a little money 
from the bank he started back with me. I put no 
bracelets on him, either. I’d seen his wife and his 
home and the kid they’d got, and from all I could learn 
he’d made good. and what more does the State—or the 
whole United States—-want of a man than that? It 
cid seem a shame, after a man had worked hard and 
straight for five years, to make him do another year 
and a half for nothin’ at all, and I just told him that 
if he’d write out his petition for a pardon I’d put it 
in shape for him and tell the Governor what I knew 
about him—which I’ve done, and I guess it’ll go, too. 

“T mustn’t forget to mention one other little point 
that did me a lot of good, because it showed the deputy 
that I was right in the first place in believin’ Finnegan 
to be an honest man. On our way back, when we was 
‘most here, a boy come through the train with some 
fruit, and Larry says to me, ‘ By your leave, I’ll buy a 
little to take along to the pen with me.’ . 

“*Sure,’ says I; ‘go ahead’; so he loaded up. 

“Then when we got into the hallmaster’s office and 
I had surrendered my prisoner, the deputy come down 
to talk to him. 

“*So you’re here at last, Finnegan?’ says he. 

“*T am, sir,’ says Larry; ‘and,’ says he, plunkin’ a 
paper bag down on the table and reachin’ into his 
pocket at the same time, ‘ here’s the oranges you sent 
me for, Deputy, and here’s the change.’” — 





Li, ~ purring of the brakes, 

The hissing of the steam. 

Are sounds, to one who wakes, 
As of a pleasant dream. 


THE STATION 


BY LOUIS HOW 


Green lights unheld, that swing 
While unseen persons shout, 
Are mysteries that bring 
The railway’s- romance out. 


6 


The station glides away; 

Through the still night we’re sped 
Untiring, towards a day 

Now dawning miles ahead. 
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A SILVER ELOPEMENT 


BY MARGARET WILSON 


RS. RUTLEDGE sighed. 

Dr. Rutledge, with his grizzled head and 
middle-aged intentness upon his morning 
paper, might have been taken for a man 
upon whose ears a wife’s sighs would fall 
unheeded, but he was not; he heard that 

slight, unconscious sound every time it was uttered, 
and it puzzled and disturbed him because he heard 
it so often now. His wife was not by nature a 
sighing woman. What secret trouble had she? He 
stole a glance at her face when she turned to look 
out of the window, as she had a way of doing when 
she sighed. ‘There was no clue there. The motherly 
face, in its frame of smooth brown hair, was as placid 
as he could wish—a trifle too placid, perhaps. It is 
sometimes hard to say just where tranquillity ends 
and apathy begins. 

The physician’s habit of patient observation led Dr. 
Rutledge to watch, and to say nothing. He read on 
as if he had not a thought beyond the news of the 
day. Fred was in the office, so he could linger over 
his paper; the day was not so overcrowded with 
jostling, clamoring duties as it had once been. 

Into the room where the two were sitting came 
Agatha, trim and neat in her walking-suit. 

“I’m going to the butcher’s, Mother, to order the 
meat for dinner. Is there anything you would like?” 

“Do you know, Agatha, I’ve just been thinking 
that I might do the shopping myself this morning. 
It’s such a lovely day!” 

“Oh, Tm going uptown 
there’s no need for you to go.” Agatha put an af- 
fectionate hand on her mother’s shoulder. “ With 
two big grown-up daughters, it would be a strange 
thing if you had to bother your head about dinners.” 

The doctor laid down his paper. ‘It is a fine day, 
Mother,” he said. “Suppose you come with me for 
a drive. I have to go four miles into the country, 
and I'll be glad of your company. Will you order 
the horse, please, Agatha? And tell Fred he needn’t 
see Mrs. Turcotte this morning; I’m going.” 

“Why, Father, you surely don’t think of taking 
Mother with that frisky: young horse! Fred says 
he nearly pulled his arms off yesterday. He doesn’t 
think it’s a safe horse for you to drive, at all; we’re 
all sorry you didn’t keep old Billy for your own 
use.” 

“Tm not afraid to drive with your father. Go, 
dear, and tell Fred,” said Mrs. Rutledge with some 
firmness, and Agatha obeyed. 


anyway, Mother dear; 


FEW minutes later the young Dr. Rutledge ap- 

peared, leoking very uncomfortable. 

“T think,” he said, “if you don’t mind very much, 
it might be as well for me to make that visit.” 

Mrs. Rutledge was annoyed. It never put her out 
of humor to be crossed herself, but she could not 
bear opposition to her husband’s wishes. She not 
unnaturally—but, as it happened, unjustly—suspected 
that in this instance it was prompted by Agatha. 

“ Fred,” said she, with unusual asperity of manner, 
“JT think it should be enough that your father has 
said he would go.” : 

“What is your reason for objecting?” the doctor 
asked quietly. “I should like to take the drive with 
your mother this morning.” 

“T’m sorry, Father. I don’t care myself, one way 
or the other; but the fact is, Mrs. Turcotte’s son 
particularly asked me to go.” Fred spoke with a 
certain precision of enunciation which was his way 
of betraying embarrassment. He forced a _ laugh. 
“Some of those ignorant country people think, be- 
cause I’m a new broom He 

“Oh, that’s it,” said his father, coming to his re- 
lief with a smile—a discerning, quietly amused smile 
without a trace of pique in it. 

Fred was glad to escape. “ Hang it!” he muttered 
to Agatha in the hall. “I feel like a brute. What 
“that boor really said was, ‘We don’t want the old 
man; he’s getting out of date.’” 

“How dare he! But I’m glad Father’s not going 
to drive that dangerous horse. Poor Mother seemed 
disappointed, though; you might offer to take her, 
Fred.” 

Fred went back and gave the invitation. 

“Thank you; I don’t care to go,” his mother an- 
swered a little stiffly. 


HEN the door had closed behind him, she sighed 

again and picked up the knitting that had been 
lying untouched in her lap for the last fifteen 
minutes. 

“ Mary.” 

It was so Jong since her husband had called her 
anything but “ Mother” that she looked up in sur- 
prise. 

“It’s a queer sensation, isn’t it?” 

* What is?” 

“Getting shelved.” He was regarding her quizzi- 
cally; he had discovered the source of her sighs before 
she knew it herself. 

She smiled, considered for a minute, then smiled 
again. 

“T suppose’ that’s what it really is. 
feel ready for it yet.” 

“Neither do I. Perhaps we shouldn’t feel a bit 
more ready for it twenty years hence, though.” 

“T wonder if the old Jadies—the really old ladies— 
hate to sit and knit all day. I wonder if they feel 
quite energetic, and would like to be useful.” ~ 

“No doubt.” 

“But the children mean well; it’s their way of 
showing affection. They’re dear, good children.” “She 
was not satisfied until he joined her in praising them. 


But I don’t 


“They are good children, and I confess it’s a relief 
to have so much of the work taken off my shoulders; 
indeed, the wonder to me now is how I ever accom- 
plished it all before I had Fred for assistant. To 
do him justice, it’s not his fault if I am gradually 
becoming the assistant. I don’t believe he likes to 
be more in demand than his father. As for Agatha, 
she is a little * bossy,’ as the children say, but I don’t 
suppose she means it.” 

“No; it’s not for her own pleasure she takes the 
charge of things so much into her own hands; it’s to 
spare me.” 

There was a silence. 

“Mary, do you remember that it is just twenty-five 
years since we ran away?” 

Mrs. Rutledge glanced apprehensively toward the 
door. “Hush! The children may hear.” 

“The children know all about it. I heard Dora 
boasting of it the other day.” 

“Oh, I’ve told them how we were married, of course, 
but I never put it in just those words. Ran away! 
Think of the example.” 

“TI hope they’ll follow it, if we’re ever as unrea- 
sonable as your parents were. You know they were 
unreasonable, Mary.” + 

“T believe Mama’s sympathies were with us,’ 
mused Mrs. Rutledge. “It was only from a_ sense 
of duty that she pretended to uphold Papa’s authority. 
I’ve always thought she knew we were going—else 
why did she give me that present of fifty dollars 
the day before?” 

“Bless the dear woman! She seemed pleased, any- 
way, when she heard that we had spent the money 
on a wedding trip. Mary, how did we manage Boston 
on fifty dollars?” 

“Don’t you remember how we managed it? I have 
he note-book yet of ‘Things to do on our second 
visit to Boston--too costly for the first.’ Why, we 
didn’t even ride in the street-cars.” 

“No; but we saw Emerson! That cost nothing.” 

“Will you ever forget meeting him face to face 
on the street, and recognizing him from his portraits? 
We stared outrageously, 1 know, for don’t you remem- 
ber the look he gave us—half amusement, half kindli- 
ness? He knew we were a pair of young idiots, 
but he liked us, all the same.” 


” 


RS. RUTLEDGE’S face had kindled into anima- 

tion. ‘These old reminiscences had lain untouched 
for some years now, and came out of storage looking 
like new. 

“Well,” the doctor sighed, “I doubt if, even to 
young intellectual pilgrims, Boston is quite the Mecca 
it was then, and we’re not young; the note-book 
would probably be a revelation of change all round. 
But, allowing for all that, I,confess I should like 
to make that second visit, even now. There has al- 
ways seemed to be something in the way before. 
When we could afford it, there were the children, 
and we’d moved farther West, and my practice had 
grown, and we hadn’t time. But what’s to hinder 
now? We may as well face the fact that we can 
be spared. Could there be a better way of celebrating 
our silver wedding?” 

She shook her head, but not very decidedly. 

“Think of the consternation there would be if we 
proposed such a thing! Agatha would certainly vol- 
unteer to come along and take care of us.” 

“Why not run away again? It would save a lot 
of fuss, and it would be such a good joke on the 
children.” 

A dimple bored suddenly and deeply into Mrs. Rut- 
ledge’s cheek at one end of a smile. Her face was 
no stranger to smiles, but it was years since her 
husband had seen that particular’one, and it glad- 
dened his heart. 

“It’s just the kind of thing we need to save us 
from stagnation and premature old age,” he con- 
tinued. “I believe it would have a good effect on 
the children, too; they’d realize that we can take care 
of ourselves without them. It mightn’t be a bad 
idea to keep up the attitude of the traveled towards 
the untraveled for some time after we get back.” 

“Hush; somebody’s coming,” his wife warned him. 


HERE was a fumbling at the door-handle, and a 

girl of seventeen entered the room with a peculiar 
long, heavy step. An open book was in her hand, 
and it was evident that she had that moment torn 
her eyes and about half her thoughts from it. 

“T’m so sorry, Mother; Agatha told me to be sure 
to come and sit with you for a while, but I forgot. 
Oh, you're here, Father.” She looked from one to 
the other with awakening interest. ‘Why, Daddy, 
you have the funniest sly look. And Mother makes 
me think of a school-girl caught in mischief. Laugh 
again, Mother; I want to see that dimple.” 

“Nonsense, child; go back to your book.” 

“Oh, but this is far more interesting than my 
book. I believe you two are conspiring. If you let 
me into it, I’ll promise to keep it a secret. Do! 
Fred and Agatha never tell me anything.” 

“T wonder if you know how to keep a secret,” her 
father said, rising and stretching himself. A sound 
of ripping reminded him that he was growing too 
broad across the back for his office coat. 

“Just try me. You? better, for I warn you that 
T’ll find out anywav.” 

“Well, I want to persuade your mother to run” 
—he looked teasingly at his wife—‘to run a seam 
up the back of this coat where it’s giving way. 
Strange, how coats keep getting smaller.” 

He retreated as he spoke. Dora ran after him 
and caught him. She was in the act of administer- 


(Continued on page 25) 
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ing a shaking, in which he stood firm and she was 
the shaken one, when suddenly her arms dropped 
despondently to her sides. 

“It’s just as Agatha says,’ she mourned. “TI 
never think of offering to do either of you any 
little service of that kind unless it comes so plump 
in my way that I fairly stumble over it. Tl fix 
that coat, Daddy. Agatha says the sewing-machine 


is too heavy for Mother to work now.” 


pe morning the doctor yielded to the tempta- 
tion of trying a little experiment. 

“Your mother and I think of taking a trip to 
Boston this fall,’ he announced carelessly at the 
breakfast table. “It’s a pretty good time to go, 
Fred; not much sickness, eh?” 

Agatha laid down her knife and fork and sat 
frozen into an image of dismay. Fred’s expression 
changed from carefully guarded astonishment to ad- 
miration. Dora gave each parent one of her long, 
searching looks. 

“You’re not in earnest, Father!” cried Agatha. 
“You don’t mean that you two are thinking of going 
to Boston alone, without any of us!” 

“ Well, you know we did, Agatha, twenty-five years 
ago. What do you say, Fred?” 

“You could easily be spared, sir—I mean, as 
easily as at any time. Of couse, you have a lot of 
old patients who think they’re going to die whenever 
you leave town for a day.” 

Agatha turned reproachfully to her brother. 

“ Are you going to encourage it, Fred? An under- 
taking like that! Well, I’ll just drop everything and 
go with them. I might as well, for I shouldn’t have 
an easy moment while they were away. ‘This is not 
your idea, Mother?” 

Mrs. Rutledge looked appealingly toward her hus- 
band. 

“Oh, well,” he said, buttering his toast deliberately, 
“there’s no immediate cause for “arm. We haven’t 
made any definite plans yet.” 

Agatha drew a long breath. 

“T believe you were just trying to frighten us. 
I might have known it was a joke; you’d never 
entertain such an idea seriously —it would be too 
absurd. Why, Mother can’t brush her own hair when 
the rheumatism’s bad, and she’d let you wear your 
old boots every day, and go out without an overcoat.” 

Agatha was too fluttered 'to settle down to the busi- 
ness of eating her breakfast at once, but kept on for 
some time adding to the list of dire consequences that 
would have followed such an unheard-of line of con- 
duct. She.treated her father like a little boy who 
has just been saved from leading a less responsible 
companion into a scrape. 

“She’s right; it was an absurd idea,” Mrs. Rut- 
ledge said to her husband, when they were alone. “It 
makes me quite nervous to think of it now. And, 
after all, home is a good place to be.” She settled 
contentedly into her rocking-chair, and her face lost 
its aroused look and relapsed into its usual expres- 
sion of passive tranquillity. 


UT the doctor had received his training in a 
good school; it was not for nothing that he had 
spent a quarter of a century in the practice of medi- 
cine. He labored with infinite tact and patience to undo 
the effect of Agatha’s words and bring his wife back 
into the mood of yesterday. He made her produce 
the old note-book, and they read it together. He 
scratched out some of the notes and added others. By 
degrees he ventured to change from “If we went we 
could—” to “When we go we will—”’ Then he 
broached the subject of eluding thé affectionate vig- 
ilance of their children, and made some clumsy plans, 
which Mrs. Rutledge was bettering before she knew 
it; and soon there was a dancing light in her eyes 
that matched the twinkle of mischief in his. 

He struck while the iron was hot. 

“Tm not going to allow you to show the white 
feather again,” he warned her. ‘ You must make me 
a distinct promise, here and now, once for all, that 
you'll run away with me on the twenty-eighth of 
October. That’s the advantage of eloping twice — 
you profit by the first experience. I haven’t for- 
gotten how often I had to talk your courage up to 
the sticking-point last time.” 

She laughingly agreed to bind herself. She was as 
enthusiastic as her husband now, and it was as much 
her idea as his to spend a few days in New York be- 
fore they returned. 

“We never thought of such a thing last time we 
eloped,” the dotecor reminded her. ‘ What does that 
mean? Are we a more frivolous couple than we were 
then ?” 

“T think it’s just a matter of dollars and cents,” 
she answered. 

“Perhaps so; but I’m inclined to think that bring- 
ing up a family and looking after sick people has 
made simpler folk of us. We’ve had no time to nurse 
our aspirations as they required. Bv the way, how 
are you off for clothes? Wouldn’t New York be a 
good place to get a new outfit? Can you manage with 
what you have till we get there?” 

“T really don’t know, Father. I’m so accustomed 
to consult Agatha about things of that kind that I 
feel utterly at a loss when I’m left to myself.” 

He laughed. 

“You allow Agatha to do too much deciding for 
yeu. ‘Atrophy of the will for want of use’ would 
be my diagnosis of your case. Well, it doesn’t mat- 
ter. We'd better not take much luggage, anvwav: 
it will be easier to slip out with onlv a grip or two. 
We'll come home with trunks full of finery, and you'll 
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“We got our cartridges where we 


THE INDIAN 
ARICKAREE 


BY ARTHUR CHAPMAN 


ILLUSTRATION BY MAYNARD DIXON 


N eastern Colorado there is a monument, incon- 
gruously white in the vast expanse of brown 
plain, that marks the scene of the most desperate 
Indian fight in frontier history. The place is 
remote from railroads, and when one comes upon 
it after a long and hypnotizing drive over a 
monotonous prairie road the glimpse of the white 
shaft rising from the shallow valley of the Arickaree 
Fork of the Republican River gives one all the thrill 
of a spoken message. It was here, beneath the cotton- 
woods that flank the monument, that Major George 
A. Forsyth and his fifty scouts defended themselves 
against the charge of at least a. thousand warriors 
under the great Cheyenne chief, Roman Nose. There 
are four tablets near the main shaft, telling of the 
last resting-place of those of the command who were 
killed outright by the Indians; and, if one happens 
to visit the spot while an anniversary reunion of 
surviving scouts is in progress, one may hear thrill- 
ing stories from the lips of men who bear the marks 
of desperate wounds, for hardly half of the command 
escaped from Beecher Island with whole skins. 

It was due to the fact that the scouts were able 
to make a stand on slightly depressed ground, instead 
of on a hill, that Forsyth’s command was not annihi- 
lated, like the commands of Custer and Fetterman. 
The same topographical conditions contributed to the 
Fetterman Massacre, in the Powder River country, 
in Wyoming, when a detachment of eighty men from 
old Fort Phil Kearney was surprised by Red Cloud 
in 1866, and killed on what is now known as Massacre 
Hill. Had Forsyth been caught on any of the high 
cliffs overlooking the Arickaree valley, his defense, 
to use the words in? which the Indians described 
Custer’s fight, would have lasted “about as long as 
it takes a hungry man to eat his breakfast.” 

Forsyth’s scouts were attacked by the war party 
of Roman Nose at dawn, September 17, 1868. The 
Cheyennes and Arapahoes had grown very bold in 
western Kansas, and Forsyth, who had been on the 
staff of General Sheridan in the Civil War, had been 
directed to gather an independent command and stop 
the wholesale marauding. The scouts were not en- 
listed men, but they signed a personal agreement with 
their commander, and were paid from emergency 
funds in the quartermaster’s department. They were 
chosen from the scouting service because of their 


skill with the rifle, and most of them had seen 
serviee in Indian campaigns. Forsyth’s men had been 
on the trail of a large war party for several days, 
and were exercising the utmost caution. In fact, some 
one had protested that the command was going into 
a death-trap, and this led to a little incident that 
showed Forsyth’s splendid courage. 

“ Forsyth called a consultation,” said ‘Tom’ Rana- 
han, one of the scouts whe traveled all the way from 
Idaho to attend the fortieth anniversary of the fight. 
“He explained the protest that had been made, and 
then said: ‘Now, boys, when you signed this agree- 
ment, didn’t you understand that you were going out 
to fight Indians? 

“We all saw the point,” added. Ranahan, “and 
there wasn’t another kick made, though a good many 
of us thought our scalps might be lifted any minute.” 


HEN the redskins made their attack, the estimate 

that there were at least a thousand warriors 
and a large number of squaws and children in the war 
party proved to be correct. The hills looking down 
on the tiny stream seemed literally alive with 
Indians. At the first onslaught, many of the horses, 
and the mules bearing the provisions, were carried 
off, and the mule carrying most of the ammunition 
was saved only by desperate efforts. The scouts who 
are living to-day seem to agree that no definite order 
was given to fall back on the tiny island directly 
opposite the camp, but the scouts, moved by a com- 
mon impulse, sought shelter on the strip of sand 
that proved to be their salvation. This island was not 
more than a hundred yards in length, and perhaps 
half as many yards in width at its widest point. 
At its head, where the scouts sought shelter, rose 
two or three cottonwoods. Except for these, and a 
clump of bushes in the center, the island was barren. 
The stream was barely knee-deep. and the nearest bank 
fortunately was not high and afforded no protection 
to the Indians. 

The retreat to the island was made under steady 
fire, but Forsyth and his men kept their heads well. 
Work was instantly begun, rifle-pits were scooped in 
the sand, and several horses were shot, to make ad- 
ditional breast-works. The Indians were so intent 


on annihilating the little band that they rode to the 
edge of the stream and concentrated a deadly fire 
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could use them, and prepared for the closing act of our lives” 


FIGHTERS OF THE 


on the island. Forsyth, who had been standing, to 
direct his men in digging pits, sank to the ground 
with a terrible wound in his thigh. A few minutes 
later he was struck again, and the bone between 
his knee and ankle was shattered. Raising his head 
to observe the movements of the enemy, Forsyth 
received a third wound, the bullet striking him a 
glancing blow in the forehead. Dr. Mooers, surgeon 
of the little command, was struck in the forehead, 
and died three days later. Several of the scouts 
were desperately wounded, and, to add to the dismay 
of the defenders of the island, it became apparent 
that the Indians were going to charge. 

Roman Nose. who was an Indian of splendid phy- 
sique and dauntless courage, withdrew with fully five 
hundred of his warriors, and formed in battle array 
behind a bend in the river. Then the Indians came 
charging down the river-bed, Roman Nose in the lead. 
The scouts waited until the yelling hordes were close 
at hand, and then they fired several volleys with 
telling effect. At the critical moment the Indians 
brcke under the withering fire, and swept around 
the island, leaving Roman Nose with the slain in the 
shallow river. The squaws and children, who had 
assembled on a hill several hundred yards up the 
river, and who had expected to see their warriors 
ride over the white men, burst into prolonged wail 
ing when they saw the chief fall and the line of 
Indians waver and break. 

This remarkable charge is one of the few instances 
known of Indians directly assaulting a fortified posi- 
tion, and it was disastrous to the white men as well 
as to the red men. Lieutenant Fred K. Beecher 
crawled over to Forsyth and said: 

“T have my death-wound. I am shot in the side, 
and dying.” 

Then, after bidding his commanding officer “ good- 
night,” and whispering a message for his mother, 
this young knight of the frontier breathed his last. 
Young Beecher was idolized by his command, though 
he had seen little Indian service. He had made a 
good record in the Civil War, and was an admirable 
type of the young. ambitious, courageous army officer. 
In his memory, the battle-field has been called Beecher 
Island, and the headstone that bears his name has 
been located upon the spot where the scouts are 
certain they buried their lieutenant. 





IMMIGRATION AND DEMOCRACY 


BY HENRY SMITH WILLIAMS, M.D., LL.D. 


ECORDS of the shift of our population in 
the past three generations will show, lL 
think, that the colonial stock of America 
is being subordinated; that we have virtu- 
ally ceased to be an Anglo-Saxon race; 
and that the entire complexion of our civil- 
ization is being rapidly metamorphosed. 

The facts will at least raise a doubt, I believe, as to 
whether our civilization is being bettered as well as 
metamorphosed. 

They will serve, I hope, to raise a question in a good 
many minds as to whether it is wise to continue much 
longer our characteristic American policy of letting 
ill enough alone. 


The Native Stack of America 


a> the outset, we must recall that the American 
colonization of the early days dealt with what now 
seem almost insignificant. numbers. Accurate figures 
are not a matter of record, but we learn that the 
famous fleet of eleven vessels that sailed from England 
and landed at the port of Salem, Massachusetts, in 
June, 1630, conveyed 1,700 passengers. The Massa- 
clusetts Bay Company sent a fleet of sixteen ships, 
presumably carrying a somewhat larger cargo, the 
same year. Meantime we are told that the colony of 
Virginia by about 1620 had acquired a population of 
4.000 souls. 

These were the two chief colonial nuclei from which 
what we now speak of as the “native American stock” 
sprang. Between 1630 and 1640 about 2,000 persons 
came to New England. But then immigration was 
discouraged and practically ceased. The colony of 
Pennsylvania received about 8,000 immigrants between 
1681 and 1684. But there were few other immigra- 
tion movements of corresponding magnitude. 

It is estimated that the total immigration through- 
out the colonial period did not exceed 100,000 persons. 

But the early settlers were hardy and prolific, and 
the population of the United States, when the first 
authoritative census was made in 1790, had reached 
almost 4,000,000. A very large proportion of these, it 
will be obvious, were of “ native ” stock, in the sense 
that their ancestors had been native Americans for a 
period of from a hundred to a hundred and _ fifty 
vears—let us say. for from three to five generations. 
* In the course of the ensuing thirty years the popu- 
lation a good deal more than doubled. Specifically, 
it inereased by 5,709,000. And substantially all of 
this was “native ” increase, inasmuch as the total im- 
migration of the period probably did not equal 250,000. 
In other words, for every 1,000 additional inhabitants 
in the period 1790-1820, 957 were born in this country 
and only 43 came from abroad. 

Here, then, we find the United States populated in 
tle vear 1820 with a tolerable homogeneous company 
of 9,638,000 people who were fairly entitled to call 
themselves Americans, inasmuch as all but a very 
small percentage of them were born in America and 
represented a sixth generation of American birth. 
We may fairly enough speak of this as the native 
stock—the pioneer or colonial breed—of America. 


The Annihilation of the Native 


HERE is a well-accredited, even if obviously 

paradoxical, sociological doctrine according to 
which an immigration such as that to which the United 
States has thus been subjected does not increase 
the population. The claim is made that the coming 
of the hordes of aliens so alters the conditions of life 
and so increases the stress of living that the birth- 
rate among the natives rapidly decreases. 

As sustaining this view, it has been pointed out 
that before the day of the great migration the popu- 
lation increased with astounding rapidity. In 1790 
the population was less than 4,000,000. In 1830 it 
was almost 13,000,000—an increase of 227 per cent. 
liad the native population continued to increase at 
the same ratio, we should have had a population in 
excess of 100,006,000 by the end of the century, even 
had no immigrants come to us. 

Yet, in point of fact, notwithstanding the coming 
of nearly 20,000,000 aliens in the period 1820-1900, 
the population at the close of the century was only 
76,000,000. 

Thus it is quite within possibility that the popu- 
lation of the United States to-day is not larger than 
it would have been had we received no immigrants in 
the past century. There is high authority for this 
paradoxical doctrine; but, whether or not -it be ac- 
cepted, at least there can be no doubt that the im- 
migration has vastly altered the character of the 
population from what it would have been had its ‘in- 
crease been dependent solely upon the normal growth 
of the native stock. 

Fully to appreciate this, we must consider the in- 
flux of foreigners from another standpoint. Thus 
far we have been concerned with mere numbers. We 
must now give heed not only to numbers, but to 
nationalities and classes. 

When this is done, it will be apparent not merely 
that the native stock is being supplanted by foreign 
stock, but that the Anglo-Saxon race from which the 
native stock so largely sprang is being supplanted 
by races of widely different character. As to this, 
the statistics speak in unmistakable terms. 

The recent investigators of the subject are agreed 
in dividing the great foreign invasion into two 
periods, one of which is spoken of as the old immigra- 
tion, the other as the new immigration—the turning- 
point being about the year 1880. In other words, the 


old immigration comprised the immigrants of all gen- 
erations except the most recent; whereas the new im- 
migration is the immigration of our own time, and 
therefore the one that obviously concerns us most 
directly. 

The vital point of the matter is that the immigrants 
of the old period—that is to say, those of the colonial 
time and all the succeeding generations to about the 
year 1880—came primarily from England, Ireland, 
Scotland, Wales, Belgium, Denmark, France, Germany, 
the Netherlands, Norway, Sweden, and Switzerland. 
These countries furnished about 95 per cent. of the 
total number of immigrants of that long period. 

But since 1883 the entire racial aspect of the im- 
migration problem has been changed, inasmuch as 
more than 80 per cent. of the total number of Euro- 
pean immigrants have come from Austria-Hungary, 
Bulgaria, Greece, Italy, Montenegro, Poland, Portugal, 
Rumania, Russia, Servia, Spain, Syria, and Turkey. 


The Incubus of the Unfit 


= appears, then, to be beyond dispute that the old 
colonial stock of America is being pretty rapidly 
supplanted by a population of totally different racial 
strains. 

But. when we come to the interpretation of the 
facts in their bearing on the future civilization of 
America, there is, of course, an opportunity for 
divergence of view. It is very difficult. in dealing 
with the subject, to get entirely away from the bias 
of race prejudice. From the earliest times every 
cultivated nation has been disposed to look upon 
other nations as pertaining to a lower order—the 
very application of the Greek word “ barbarian.” 
which originally meant only foreigner, is sufficient 
proof of this. 

But, in the present case, it would seem as if the 
most candid and unbiased observer must be con- 
vineed that the major part of the great mass of the 
immigrants that have flooded in upon America in 
recent years do belong to a lower intellectual order 
and must tend to lower the level of our civilization. 
A glance at the visages of a cargo of immigrants as 
they come from a ship at Ellis Island would in 
itself suffice, I suppose, to convince most practical 
men of the validity of this assertion. 

If evidence of another character were required, it 
might be found in the tables of illiteracy among im- 
migrants, as compiled by the recent United States 
Immigration Commission. These tables show that in 
the fiscal years 1899-1909 the total number of im- 
migrants over fourteen years of age that came to 
America was 7,199,618. Of these, 1,983,618 belong 
to the races of the old immigration type (that is to 
say, races of northwestern Europe), and of the total 
number only 2.7 per cent. were unable to read or 
write. 

But, of the adult representatives of races of the 
new immigration, who numbered 5.215.442, no fewer 
than 35.6 per cent. were illiterate. 

When the individual races are considered, the con- 
trast is made even more striking. ‘The _ illiterates 
among Scandinavians number only .4 per cent., among 
the Scotch .7 per cent., among the English 1.1 per 
cent., among the Finnish 1.4 per cent., among the 
Welsh 2 per cent., among the Irish 2.7 per cent., 
among the Dutch and Flemish 4.7 per cent. Contrast 
this admirable showing with such numbers as these: 
Tor Rumanians 34.7 per cent. of illiteracy, for Croa- 
tians and Slovenians 36.4 per cent., for Russians, 38.5 
per cent., for Bulgarians, Servians, and Montenegrins 
41.8 per cent., for Lithuanians 48.8 per cent., for 
Ruthenians 51.0 per cent., for Syrians 54.1 per cent., 
for South Italians 54.2 per cent., for Portuguese 68.2 
per cent. 

Of course, illiteracy is not an absolute test of in- 
telligence; but it can hardly be disputed that illiteracy 
as applied to whole masses of population is a fairly 
good gage of the level of society and plane of civiliza- 
tion from which the class springs. Assuredly, then, 
these newcomers make an unpleasant contrast with 
the highly cultured colonial stock and the relatively 
intelligent average colonists of the old immigration. 

Another indication of the mental status of the new- 
comers is found in the fact that insanity is much 
more prevalent among the recent immigrants than 
among the native-born. The State Commission of 
Lunacy of New York recently published statistics 
showing that of the patients under treatment: in in- 
stitutions for the insane 41.9 per cent. are aliens. 
Foreign-born patients have increased, since the federal 
census of 1903, by 13.4 per cent. In the two State 
hospitals for the criminal insane nearly 44.4 per cent. 
of the inmates are of alien birth. Yet the federal 
census of 1910 showed that the percentage of aliens to 
the total population in the State is only 29.9 per 
cent. 

It is computed that the State of New York spends 
yearly $3,290,750 for the care of its foreign-born 
insane in the civil hospitals. 

Doubtless the proportion of aliens to the total 
defective population is not at the New York ratio 
throughout the country; but it is everywhere large 
enough to cause apprehension, and to lead students 
of the subject to marvel at the complaisance with 
which popular sentiment tolerates the coming of hosts 
of undesirables.. As Professor Charles B. Davenport 
puts it: “A new plague that rendered 4 per cent. 
of our population, chiefly at the most productive 
age, not merely: incompetent, but a burden costing 
$100,000,000 yearly to support, would instantly at- 
tract universal attention. But we have become so 
used to crime, disease, and degeneracy that we take 
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That they were so in the 


them as necessary evils. 
That they must remain 


world’s ignorance is granted. 
so is denied.” 


The Immigrant and the Labor Problem 


Tt can hardly be doubted, then, that the physical 

status of the American race is suffering from the 
new immigration. Scarcely less in question is it that 
in the cqually important matter of national ideals 
the incubus of this alien horde is making itself felt 
disadvantageously. Our art, literature, public morals, 
and national ideals all suffer. 

National accomplishment is largely conditioned on 
(1) general intelligence and (2) popular ideals. The 
aliens who came to us during the first great period 
of immigration, 1830-1880, were intelligent north- 
western Europeans, who sought homes where they and 
their children could find a larger measure of personal 
liberty and better social and_ intellectual oppor- 
tunities. 

But the aliens of the new immigration, for the most 
part, seek America for one reason only—because it 
is the land of the dollar. If you work hard and use 
your wits there, you may get to be a little richer 
and therefore a .little better than your neighbor. 
You may even acquire a competency that will enable 
you to return to your South European home to 
spend your declining days in comfort. That is the 
thought of a large minority of the millions of im- 
migrants that have come to us in recent decades. In 
their view, America is not supposed to have tradi- 
tions, history, art, literature, or ideals, except those 
of the money-bag. 

Seeking an easy road to money-getting rather than 
the making of homes, the immigrants of the new era 
do not go into the rural districts of the middle and 
far West, where they might get close to the soil and 
come under good American influences. They cluster 
into cities—in Ghettos, “ Little Italys,” “ Little Hun- 
garys.” and the Jike—disturbing the social equi- 
librium and giving oppertunity for the development of 
the system of bossism that has made the government 
of American cities a by-word; or they go to the mines 
and factories, introducing an element of competition 
that is destructive to the interests of the American 
laborer. 

Commenting on this aspect of the subject, Professor 
FE. A. Ross says: “ ‘lhe most momentous considera- 
tion in reversing our immigration policy is the fact 
that free land is gone, and the immigrant, instead of 
settling the public domain, now becomes 2 competitor 
in the labor market. Here is the deep significance of 
the fact that during the last decade, while the popu- 
lation of Minnesota grew 19 per cent., of Kansas 
15 per cent., of Wisconsin 13 per cent., of Nebraska 
12 per cent., of Missouri 6 per cent., and of Iowa not 
at all, the population of Massachusetts grew 20 per 
cent., of Connecticut 23 per cent., of Rhode Island 27 
per cent., of New York 25 per cent., of Pennsylvania 
22 per cent., of New Jersey 35 per cent. 

“Thirty or forty years ago, Germans, Seandina- 
vians, Poles, Bohemians, Mennonites, and even Ice- 
landers, landing at Castle Garden. journeyed straight 
through to the frontier with a railroad ticket pinned 
to the shoulder. To-day the still virgin lands lie be- 
yond the ken of the insweeping tides. This new im- 
migration, which has Constantinople as its geographi- 
cal center, is so alien. so ignorant, and so helpless 
that it takes refuge in the first industrial harbors it 
finds. The big intimidating fact of our time is the 
progressive saturation of the Northeast with these 
newcomers, who have ne intention whatever of seek- 
ing the remaining fragments of the frontier—Idaho, 
the “short-grass ” country, the Texas Panhandle, or 
the cut-over pine lands of. the Northwest.” 

The report of the United States Immigration Com- 
mission (as summarized by Professors Jenks and 
Lawek) tells us of manufacturing and mining com- 
munities where Bulgarians, Servians, Rumanians, 
Magyars, and Armenians live by themselves, with thei 
own churches, banks, and business establishments, an( 
“entirely apart from any American influence.” The 
report notes further that there is everywhere a feel 
ing on the part of the native Americans that “a cer 
tain stigma or reproach attaches to working with re- 
cent arrivals or in the same occupations.” This aver- 
sion of the native American, the Commission de 
clares, is psychological in its nature, and arises from 
race prejudice or ignorance, but is nevertheless on 
of the most effective forces in racial segregation an: 
displacement. 

“Perhaps the most significant feature of the en- 
tire situation,” the Commission concludes, “is the a! 
most complete ignorance and indifference of the native 
American population [in general] to the recent immi- 
gration colonies and their condition.” 

The situation is indeed anomalous. The one thing 
that the American public has been taught to fear !s 
the competition of cheap European labor. We build a 
tariff wall and cower behind ite The products of cheap 
labor can not get over to “deluge our infant indus- 
tries.” But the immigration ports are holes in the 
wall that let the cheap laborer himself come in in 
hordes. Thus the American manufacturer is protecte:| 
from foreign competition, while cheap foreign labor 
aids him in piling up a colossal fortune. 


Cosmopolitanism versus Americanism 


r has been urged that immigration is now tending 
to fall off and so that the worst is over. There 15 
nothing to justify the latter belief. The shift of 
population is an economic phenomenon varying with 
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x THE TENTH INNING 


This picture, taken at an amateur baseball game between two rival boys’ teams, shows the interest 


and excitement that can attach to the national sport even though the professional element be absent 





A history class studying the epoch of the cave-dwellers. 


The pupils enact scenes from the life 


of the cave men, making as faithful as possible a representation of their customs and occupations 


OUTDOOR 


SCHOOLS 


BY THOMAS S. CARRINGTON, M.D. 


NEW theory of primary education has spon- 

taneously revealed itself to us in Ameriea. 

It is a theory based on the belief that good 

health is more to be chosen than great 

knowledge, and that neither knowledge nor 

health need be acquired at the expense of 

the other. <A still further revelation is that this 

theory may be readily turned to the advantage of any 

community that elects to welcome it. It is the 

open-air school that has forced these discoveries 
upon us. 

When the first open-air school was established in 
Germany, in 1904, and when later the idea was 
adopted in England. and still later in the United 
States, its primary aim was exclusively to benefit the 
sick, We are now beginning to see that what is good 
for a sick child can certainly do no harm to a well 
one; and, still further, that there are other advantages 
in the idea than that of the improvement of the pupil’s 
health, and that well children should not be deprived 
of these advantages merely because they have the good 
fortune to be strong and healthy. 


The Open-Air School Good for Well Children and 
Country Children 


HE open-air school was started as a city movement, 

and remained such until very recently. But the 
absurdly plain discovery of its advantages for the 
strong as well as for the weak has now developed an- 
other obyious fact, which is that if the institution is 
good for city children it must have some benefits for 
country children. And it has. Granted that there are 
more sick school boys and girls in the cities than in 
the towns and villages, it does not follow that all 
country children are beyond the possibility of acquir- 
ing still stronger constitutions, or that the new 
methods of teaching and discipline could fail utterly 
in small communities, when they succeed so wonder- 
fully in large ones. 

So there has come to be almost a universal interest 
in this new theory of instruction, and many are seek- 
ing to learn just what an open-air school is, how it is 
conducted, what it costs to conduct it, what special 
equipment is required, and how its methods of in- 
struction differ from those of other schools, and why. 
The outcome of such an investigation is a foregone 
conclusion. Sickness and city living conditions are in 
no degree essential to the success of these schools. On 
the contrary, if they can accomplish what they have 
for feeble children in the city, they can do at least as 
much fer feeble children in the country, and even 
more for feeble and strong alike; because they 


rely so much for their practical working upon nature 
and the great out-of-doors which the country al- 
ways provides at its best, while the city has to fight 
for every breath of country atmosphere it can get— 
and even then often gets but the artificial likeness of 
the thing and not the thing itself. 


The Open-Air School Need Not Cost a Dollar 
for Special Equipment 


HE sim of the open-air school is twofold—to im- 

prove the child’s health and to provide more effec- 
tive methods of education. In the first respect, its 
idea is that good fresh air is a most effective curative 
agent for disease. In the second respect, it works on 
the principle that actual association with the things 
that are studied is more inspiring and instructive to 
pupils than the abstract lessons acquired from books 
only. The open-air school, therefore, helps to 
cure or to 
strengthen at 
the same time 
that it brings 
the children into 
contact with the 
familiar objects 
of nature and en- 
ables them to 
learn their arith- 
metic, geography, 
and history in 
practical ways 
never possible 
within the four 
walls of a school- 
house. 

To accomplish 
these aims, the 
equipment of the 
open-air — school 
may be practi- 
cally whatever 
its teachers wish 
to make it. 
There may even 
be an_ effective 
open-air school 
without the ex- 
penditure of a 
single dollar for 
special equip- 
ment. The 
main thing is to 
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get close to nature—the closer the better. There must 
be due provision for protection from inclement 
weather, and there must be no flagrant disregard oi 
the fundamental rules of health; but otherwise tli 
success of the schocl is in direct proportion to tli 
degree of freedom that it attains from roofs and walls. 

The building problem is.one wholly of convenienc: 
or local conditions, and is settled only by the needs 
of each individual case. In its simplest and most 
effective form, the open-air school is conducted in a 
garden or field or under the trees, Here it ean be 
carried on only in fair weather; but with the school- 
house close at hand, as it usually will be, there i: 
shelter near by in time of need. 


Simple Ways of Constructing an Open-Air 
School-Room 


] F some simple form of shelter other than the schoo! 
house itself seems desirable, there may be an ope! 
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The children learn geography from maps of sand which they make them- 

selves, planting them with twigs of vegetation natural to the region they 

are representing, and sailing tiny boats, laden with articles of the 
country’s actual commerce, up and down the play watercourses 
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shed with only a roof and one inclosed side, and with 
the ground for the floor, or perhaps a simple board 
platform. A still more elaborate plan would be to 
build a somewhat more pretentious shelter with all 
sides inclosed about three feet up from the ground, 
and with rolling canvas curtains to be let down to 
keep out the wind and rain or snow when there is a 
storm. Tents have sometimes been used in place of 
these wooden shelters, and are fairly satisfactory 
when placed over board floors. 

Of course, there are days throughout the year, and 
sometimes weeks at a time, when none of these de- 
vices would afford adequate protection from rain, 
snow, or wind. At such times there is again the old 
school-house; but if the school is occasionally driven 
indoors by the force of the elements, it need not 
entirely abandon its out-of-door aspect. Even if noth- 
ing else were done, the open-air theory could still be 
practised bythe simplest of all devices, the opening 
of the windows; or, if a new building is to be con- 
structed with the open-air idea in view, its rooms 
should be so arranged that all sides can be opened or 
closed. There is thus sufficient protection from wind 
or storm, from whatever quarter it comes, but still with 
two sides of the rooms open to the fresh air. Start- 
ling and revolutionary as the idea may seem, it has 
been found that cold weather does not harm children 
if they are properly dressed and protected, even though 
they sit for an hour or more at a time at their 
desks. 

The alteration of an old school-house to adopt the 
new idea may be easily accomplished by removing the 
entire wall on one side or on two, and replacing 
the walls with long windows, so hung that they may 
be wide open fom top to bettom. In some instances 
these alterations have been carried to the extent of 
removing a portion of the roof and replacing it with 
canvas curtains on stormy days; but this is hardly 
necessary, since the open sides will provide all the re- 
quired circulation. 


Giving Children Real instead of Imaginary 
Problems 


OR books the open-air school has no special re- 
quirements. The same books may be used as in- 
doors; and there need be no radical changes in the 
course of study, nor do the teachers require special 
training for the work. If the classes are to be con- 
ducted in the open air, there will perhaps be the 
necessity for portable blackboards, chairs, and 
desks; and if in the old school-house the chairs and 
desks are fastened to the floor, it may be necessary to 
acquire a new outfit of furniture of the portable type. 
But even this possibility of expense disappears if 
the school committee, the parents, and the children 
will be satisfied with a modified form of the out-of- 
door institution, whereby as much of the work and 
study as is possible is done out of doors, while the 
building is used for such parts of the daily sessions as 
require desks and blackboards. In any case, the lack 
of chairs, desks, and blackboards should not be al- 
lowed to block the open-air campaign. The fresh air 
is the main thing. Not merely the child’s health but 
also his capacity for learning is increased and his 
mental faculties stimulated by permitting him to 
learn and study under the most favorable conditions 
that nature can provide, and by supplanting the ab- 
stract imaginary problems of the text-book with the 
concrete, visible demonstration of the same problems 
in the fields and among the trees. 

There are various accessories required for the city 
open-air schools for sick children, some of which 
could be rendered useful in any school of the type, 
but most of which can be dispensed with if necessary 
and-their absence not felt. But the one absolute essen- 
tial is the-good, fresh open-air itself. All else is 
secondary and but a means to the end, which is to 
procure the most copious supply possible of the purest 
air obtainable. And in this all-important particular 
the smaller towns and cities have an advantage over 
the big cities that no human agency or power of dol- 
lars can counterbalance. 


What Sick Children Need in the Open-Air 
School 


= the city classes where none but feeble children 
are admitted, and in the poorer sections where the 
parents are unable to provide the clothing and food 





Working in clay, bow-making, and basket-making. 


done out-of-doors. 


Results show that not only well children but 
sick children, not only city children but country children, do better are 
work and improye physically in out-of-door schools 
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needed for effective treatment, the 


schools provide both. Frequent 
meals are served; there are re- 
clining-chairs, sitting-out bags, 
baths, and rest rooms. Special 
medical attendance is also pro- 
vided, and there is apparatus for 
recording the child’s condition 
and progress toward recovery. 
But the country school may easily 
dispense with these accéssories. 

If there are sickly children who 
would have to stay at home un- 
less the school made special pro- 
vision for them, their parents 
should be more than ready to 
provide the reclining-chairs and 
sitting-out bags, since this would 
prevent interruption in the child’s 
school course. While the old- 
fashioned shut-in school, with 
every detail of its management 
militating against a fair chance 
for improved health, was the last 
place in the world to which to 
send a sickly child, the new out-» 
door school provides precisely 
the methods of care and enter- 
tainment that make for _ in- 
creased strength of mind and 
body. The parents provide their 
child’s food and clothing anyway, 
and would hardly expect the 
school to do that. 

The outdoor treatment would 
eall for warmer clothing some- 
times, and doubtless for heartier 
luncheons all the time; but no 
complaints need be anticipated 
from the parents on these scores. 
The sitting-out bag may be easily 
and cheaply made at home, if the 
school committee’s appropriation 
is not large enough to provide it. 
In any event, it is only in cold or 
stormy weather that extra cloth- 
ing will be required, whether the 
classes are held indoors or not. 

It has been said that the aim 
of the open-air school is “to 
teach a cure.” It is more than 
that. It is to teach while curing 
and to cure while teaching. It 
cures by the simple process of al- 
lowing nature to administer its 
most potent medicine in its pur- 
est form and in _ unrestricted 
measure. It teaches by again 
calling upon nature as an assist- 
ant, or rather by drafting nature as the chief in- 
etructor of the faculty, or as the basic course of the 
curriculum. 

To sharpen the child’s powers of observation; to 
increase his capacity for knowledge; to make the 
ucquirement of knowledge attractive and entertaining 
and rob it of its drudgery and confining influences; to 
associate study and learning closely with the child’s 
natural interests and identify them intimately with 
the things about which he knows something already; 
to teach him how to discover for himself the “ ser- 
mons in stones” and “ books in the running brooks ” 
that are ready at hand to be discovered on all sides— 
these are the aims of the open-air school’s educational 
theory. 


Geography Out-of-Doors with Maps of Sand 


HE geography class meets beside a small brook 

where a “map” has been worked out on the 
ground in the clay and sand. Rivers are represented 
by strings laid in slight depressions, mountains and 
hills are raised up near by with piles of sand. Little 
groups of toy buildings are placed to indicate towns 
and cities, and potteries, iron foundries, cotton mills, 
and other industrial plants, including coal and iron 
mines, are suggested by bits of the manufactured ma- 
terials placed here and there. Sea routes from the 
coast are shown by small toy boats setting out from 
various points, and railroad lines by the rods of old 
umbrellas. Somewhat more understandable and easy 
to comprehend 
than the  old- 
style map in the 
geography, with 
its mystifying 
maze of many 
colors and _net- 
works of lines! 

History is 
taught by tak- 
ing one period 
at a time, and 
by enacting some 
of the principal 
seenes of that 
period, in  cos- 
tume if possible 
—the children, 
of course, tak- 
ing all the 
parts. The home 
life of the his- 
torical periods is 
also played out 
in costumes, as 
well as military 
seenes, which 
naturally appeal 
with special 
force to the boys. 
For the arithme- 
tic lesson, there 
tape-meas- 
ures and yard- 


The work is all 
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Studying physical geography from actual surroundings 
instead of from a text-book. The class meets beside a 
brook to learn some of the laws governing watercourses 


sticks, and measurements are taken of the diameters 
of trees, the distances between the trees, the surface 
of buildings, and so on, and the examples based on 
these measurements. The advantages of this method 
over the old system of theoretical examples is easy 
to appreciate. 

There is much of the manual training system 
worked into the Furopean open-air schools and in some 
of those in the larger American cities. Clay-working 
is done by the boys and girls in a shady corner of the 
school precincts. There are sewing classes, also, for 
Lovs and girls alike, and it seems that the small Ger- 
man and English boys experience no impairment of 
pride when they are asked to join the sewing circle 
and do the things that young America of the mascu- 
line gender would be more likely to dismiss with 
contempt as girls’ work. Other forms of household 
activity are taught in some of the schools, such as 
the care of babies, and laundering. 

But, of all the forms of instruction that the chil- 
dren like, gardening comes first. We in this country 
already know much about school gardens. They are, 
in reality, one form of the open-air school. Like the 
open-air schools, they were first devised for city con- 
ditions; but, also like them, they are ideal for the 
country sections, where the youngsters are likely to 
have much more.practical use for gardening knowledge 
than in the city. 

Out-of-door life is not so much of a novelty for 
eountry children as for those who live in cities, and 
to that extent it might seem that the fascinations of 
this type of school would hold less interest for the 
boys and girls of the villages. But the variety of 
instruction provided and the novelty of its method 
have their special appeal to the country children in 
teaching them how to apply their book learning to the 
things with which they are familiar by daily contact. 
The country lad whose interest is attracted to the 
vegetable garden by knowledge that first came to 
him in school in the form of nature study, is much 
more likely to be a helpful and effective worker 
around the place when he grows up than one whose 
first introduction to farm work is the command to 
go out and go to work. 

What are the actual results accomplished by open- 
air schools? This is a very natural question for any 
community to ask before it joins in the movement. 
First of all, the most remarkable improvement in the 
children’s health. At the end of the first three months 
in the first open-air school, twenty-three per cent. of 
the children had been completely cured of various ail 
ments, and forty-five per cent. greatly improved. 

Other reports of the first open-air school are most 
extravagant in their enthusiasm, but not more so 
than subsequent developments have actually war- 
ranted. The earliest reports stated that the children 
showed a marked improvement in attention, mental 
alertness, and behavior; that punctuality, cleanliness, 
and orderliness were developed; that, notwithstand- 
ing the greater freedom allowed the children, there 
vas no difficulty in maintaining discipline; that a 
closer personal relationship was developed between 
pupil and teacher; that many of the children carried 
into their homes a more healthy, wholesome atmos- 
phere--and so on through a long list of advantages 
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THE PRINCE OF WALES AT THE MOMENT OF VICTORY 
The Oxford University Training Corps, of which’ the future King Edward VIII of 
England is a member, is stationed between Hermitage and Bradfield College. The 
Prince (at the right), as a scout, has captured the enemy and seized the ammunition 


ASCOT SUNDAY ON THE THAMES 
At Boulter’s Lock, which is always jammed with “ punts” being lifted back 
and forth, crowds of Londoners stand all day, watching the boats go by 
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The coach of the Second Life ¢ 
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THE MASTER BUILDER OF OPERA HOUSES 


NEGRESS CHAUFFEURS IN PARIS 
One of the up-to-date Parisian taxicab companies 
has introduced colored women drivers for its cars 





Oscar Hammerstein, having abandoned the attempt to produce London opera, is now 
studying plans for his New York house, which is expected to open within the year 
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THE FIFTY-MILLION-DOLLAR BABY INSPECTING HIS LIVE STOCK 
Vincent MacLean, one of the richest boys in America, has just become the owner of 
a $75,000 farm near Newport, stocked with hundreds of sheep, chickens, goats, ponies, 
and dogs. He is said to find this farm the most interesting of all his playthings 








A LESSON WITHOUT WORDS FOR FOREIGN-SPEAKING FACTORY GIRLS 
Mrs. Christopher, New York’s deposed fire inspector, 
teaching girl operatives what to do in case of fire 





The big fellow let him rise, and then the fight began for the mastery of the doe 


KF any one would form a satisfactory opinion of 

the caribou* stag, he must see the animal at its 

best—see him when nature has provided that 

he shall be in his fullest power; and that is 

only during the brief period of the mating sea- 

son. Then, and then only, can it be said that 
the caribou displays himself to advantage. Fiery of 
temper, keen of eye, impatient of interference, arro- 
gant yet majestic, filled with a passionate desire to 
display himself to his kind, he is ready at any moment 
to do battle to prove his superiority over all comers, 
especially those smaller than himself. For he is an 
‘animal of great discretion, an animal wise enough to 
realize that, to do battle with success, it is important 
that he should not be inferior in point of size to his 
antagonist. 

For months nature has been at work preparing the 
stag for this test of power; for months the life of 
the animal has been sacrificed to the one end, perfec- 
tion of power. As the athlete trains for weeks or 
even months that his condition may be as nearly as 
possible perfect, so does the stag give almost half of 
his life to preparation—unconsciously perhaps, but 
nevertheless the sacrifice is made—in order that when 
the crucial test comes he will be found ready and in 
all ways worthy tobe the father of future genera- 
tions; for, if the species shall continue, it must be 
clean of limb and sound of body, inheriting nothing 
but what will help it in the great battle of life in 
that northern country, where the battle is fought 
against almost overwhelming odds, where wéakness, 
inherited or contracted, means death, where only 
those who test one hundred per cent. can hope to 
survive the rigors of climate and be clever enough to 
outwit the numerous enemies that are ever on the 
watch, ready at all times to destroy the weakling. 


The Stag’s Preparation for His Love-Making 


ERHAPS you are already asking, in what way does 
he caribou stag prepare himself for the season 
of love-making? Let me answer your question by 
taking you back to the days of early spring. Scarcely 
has the winter’s accumulation of ice and snow begun 
te melt than the caribou stag, alone and in great strag- 
gling herds, leave their winter quarters, and work 
their way northward to their summer homes. It is 
a hard journey, for the country is at its very worst; 
streams are converted into roaring rivers by the melt- 
ing of the snow, ponds become lakes, meadows and bar- 
rens are under water, and the water is as cold as 
ice; even the woods, deep in water and slushy snow, 
are almost impassable. Yet through such obstacles 
the caribou, by force of instinct or reason, must make 
his way to his fair-weather home. 

At this time the doe, heavy in fawn, is also 
coming northward, scorning the escort of the hornless 
stag, intent only on finding a secluded place where 
she may bring forth her young safe from the haunts 
of man. 

The stag is not now an object of beauty. Mottled in 
color,—for his winter coat is dropping,—he is thin 
from searcity of food, he is hornless, and his eye lacks 
fire. If we examine him, we shall see that the horn- 
pedicles are slightly swollen, and covered with a soft, 
velvet-like substance. The horns are beginning to 
grow. At first they cause little or no trouble; but 
as the summer advances they grow with surprising 
speed. A great part of the animal’s food must go 
toward nourishing these immense structures of horn, 
which are incased in the soft velvet so that they will 
not become dry until development is completed. Dur- 
ing this period the horns are very sensitive, and one 
can readily imagine how great an obstruction they 
must be to the animal’s freedom of action. Through- 
out the entire summer the stag is handicapped in this 
way; and when we consider that the greater part of 
the summer is spent in the close woods in order to 
avoid the black flies, we can not help wondering at 
the strangeness of Dame Nature’s ways, for in the 
open they would cause no inconvenience, whereas in 
the close-growing woods the sensitive horns must be 
a constant source of trouble. 
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The Caribou’s Transformation 


ITH the approach of autumn conditions change 

for the better; and when the maples display 

their wonderful scarlet foliage, and the birches hecome 
*The caribou is the Western form of the reindeer. 


masses of shimmering gold, so bright that our eyes 
are dazzled by the bewildering color, the stag’s horns 
have attained their full growth, they have hardened, 
the velvet, no longer needed for protection, is peeled 
off by being rubbed against the rough branches of 
scrubby trees, and the animal comes forth in all 
his glory—the glory of newly burnished horns, his 
proudest possession. His eye, too, is full of fire. The 
glands of his neck swell to conspicuous size, and 
from his ears to his shoulder he is clothed in a heavy 
white mantle. ; 

What a transformation has been effected—from the 
dull gray, peaceful, hornless creature,. that seemed 
to lack all ambition, to this parti-colored, heavy- 
antlered, sprightly animal so exultant in his wedding 
garb. 

This is no fanciful picture of imagination, made 
up for the purpose of trying to interest the reader. 
It is merely a statement of actual facts that any 
one may see for himself if he but takes the trouble 
to visit the country where the caribou lives. Unfor- 
tunately, only too few of those who are interested in 
these animals ever see them during this most inter- 
esting season; for at this time the rifle must be 
silent, the government of Newfoundland having wisely 
decided that shooting shall not be allowed during the 
mating season. 

It is a great pity that more people are not. suffi- 
ciently interested in animals to enjoy watching them 
alive, rather than being possessed of the single idea 
of hunting them with intent to kill. It is-evidently 
the survival of the savage in us that makes the joy 
of the chase so dependent on death as the only ulti- 
mate object. The chase of wild creatures, when con- 
ducted on sportsmanlike lines, has much to recom- 
mend it. It teaches us many things that might not 
otherwise be learned, and leads, of course, to vigorous, 
healthy exercise. But when we see pictures pub- 
lished, showing the so-called sportsman actually 
photographed standing in a veritable sea of carcasses, 
the wretched remains of harmless: animals that have 
been so ruthlessly sacrificed to satisfy man’s lust, we 
feel almost ashamed of being called-sportsmen. 

Perhaps the man who has done a_ reasonable 
amount of shooting, and has been educated to a proper 
knowledge of the animals’ ways, so that careful stalk- 
ing has become an unconscious part of the hunt, may 
enjoy to the very fullest extent the art of hunting 
with the camera. 


Camera-Hunting More Exciting than Rifle- 
Hunting 


F I may speak from my own experience, I should 

say, without the slightest hesitation, that the 
camera has, directly and indirectly, given me more 
veal pleasure and actual excitement than I*had ever 
found in using the rifle, and very few creatures have 
proved of greater interest to me than the caribou of 
Newfoundland. Six successive seasons I visited the 
country before succeeding in obtaining even reasonably 
good photographs of the autumn migration; and on 
each visit I always hoped that I might have the good 
fortune to catch the stags during the mating season, 
and so perhaps secure a photograph of that most 
interesting event, the fighting of the stags. 

At every suggestion of such a desire, discourage- 
ment was offered most freely by guides and others, 
and I was almost led to believe that my quest was 
an impossible one. But, last autumn, peculiar condi- 
tions gave me reason to hope; for an early snow drove 
the great northern herds of caribou down to the 
lower plains immediately before the mating season. 
This most fortunate and unexpected occurrence gave 
me the opportunity for which I had so long worked 
in vain. 

On the morning of October Ist, the sun rose on 
distant hills that were well covered with freshly 
fallen snow. It was unusually early for snow, and at 
first I scarcely realized what it meant for~me. ~At 
the time I was working on beaver, with scarcely a 
thought for caribou. During the many autumns spent 
in the country, I had never seen them before the 20th 
of the month, though I had always hoped that they 
might come earlier. 

The mating season, which lasts about two weeks, 
usually begins about the end of the first week in Oc- 
tober, so there seemed every likelihood that this unex- 
pected fall of snow would bring the animals down to 
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the lowlands before the season began. Allowing three 


-days for the herds to reach the Sandy River region, 


which is in the path of the autumn migration, I went 
out to a large barren about five miles north of Grand 
Lake, and there, to my great delight, found that an 
almost constant stream of caribou were appearing from 
the north—small herds and large ones, all traveling 
in a very leisurely way. On reaching the large bar- 
ren, they rested, and the silvery-colored creatures 
could be seen scattered in every direction. 


Studying the Caribou at Close Range 


HERE was no sign of excitement among them. The 

old and the young stags intermingled with the 
does- without being noticed. It was quite evident 
that, unless they continued on their southerly route 
earlier than they had ever been known to do, I was 
practically certain to have an opportunity of being 
with them throughout part, if not all, of the mating 
season. The surmise was entirely correct, and though 
during the three weeks that followed there was a 
but very slow southerly movement, there was 
scarcely a day that I did not see some caribou. By 
October 21st the mating period had ended, and prac- 
tically all the herds had passed. 














A caribou stag looking for a mate. With 

the approach of autumn the stag’s horns 

have attained their full growth, and the 
animal comes forth in all his glory 








For a great many years there had not been such an 
early migration; in fact, for several seasons I had had 
to wait until well into November before the animals 
appeared, and one year it was as late as December. 
Most of my previous experience with caribou had been 
during the autumn migrations, so that I had never 
really seen the stags at their best. But this year 
fortune was kind to me, and I had abundant oppor- 
tunity for watching the animals and studying their 
habits. 


Caribou Are Not Monogamists 


Bios or nothing has ever been written on this 
subject. Let me begin by saying that the caribou 
are not believers in monogamy; at least, this is true 
of the Newfoundland species, for they will take as 
many wives as tley can get possession of. Judging by 
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within anything like reasonable photographie range. 
I might add that my experience was not with one or 
two stags, but with nearly a hundred, and lasted 
throughout the entire breeding season. Perhaps I was 
unusually unlucky,-—or lucky, according to the point 
of view,—but I would have given a great deal to have 
found even one stag truculent enough to come within 
close range, so that really satisfactory photographs 
could have been obtained. 

The most interesting day I have ever spent with 
caribou was when I was for five hours with.a large 
herd that numbered over a hundred does and stags. 
Then it was that there was opportunity for watching 
them at very close quarters, so that their behavior 


could be carefully observed. This herd, when I first 
saw it, contained about forty, among which were 


several fairly good stags. They were joined during 
the day by smaller herds, until there were nearly a 








That would, of course, have been fatal. The slightest 
scent of man will arouse their suspicions, and once 
that occurs there is no chance of deing anything 
with them. As it was, they were absolutely oblivious 
of my existence, and were as peaceful as a herd of 
domestic cattle on a warm summer day. 

Not more than a few yards away from me, a pair of 
orange-colored antlers showed above the bushes. A 
good-sized stag was lying down near a couple of does. 

In front of me was a very old stag with long 
spindly horns. He stood perfectly still for over an 
hour, with his head lowered almost to the ground. 
It is difficult to understand the meaning. of this 
curious habit. which exists only during the breeding 
Sometimes a stag may be seen in the middle 
of a barren, standing in this absurd manner for hours 
at a time, apparently oblivious to all the world. The 
animal near me was almost white, and had the very 


season. 








A caribou 








stag driving his “harem” of does northward to their summer home 





During the mating season, when the woods are deep in water and slushy snow, the 
fawns are often separated from their mothers; but they take to the water like ducks 


all the accounts that had ever come to my knowledge, 
either by reading or hearsay, I imagined that each 
herd contained only one stag, and that the stag would 
always fight if he met a possible rival. 

There appears to be absolutely no foundation for 
either of these ideas. The stags do fight, but only on 
rather exceptional occasions; and herds may have 
quite a number of full-grown stags, who tolerate each 
other in a most amicable way. These stags even go 
from one herd to another, with only occasional inter- 
ference. 

I had also heard that the creatures were ill- 
tempered that on the approach of a man they would 
throw aside all discretion and attack him, without the 
least provocation—-so that attempts to photograph 
them at this season would be attended with consider- 
able risk. 

This is not at all in accordance with my own ex- 
perience. Not only did the stags not attack me, but 
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T had the greatest difficulty in approaching them to 









hundred and fifty altogether, and one really fine 
stag. 


Following One Hundred and Fifty Caribou 
through Swamps and Woods 


OR hours I crawled about through swamps and 
woods, sometimes not daring to make a move, until 

I felt as if I should freeze to the ground—for it was 
a bitterly cold day. Frequently the animals would be 
within a few feet of me; some even slept so close that 
I could almest have touched them. This, unfortu- 
nately, was in a scattered thicket of dwarf spruces 
and scrubby brush, so that the camera could not be 
used; but, even if it had been entirely clear, it would 
not have been wise to attempt to get photographs, 
since the sound of the shutter would have revealed my 
presence and the herd would instantly have vanished. 
So it was that I watched patiently, keeping a care- 
ful lookout that no straying doe went down wind. 


(Continued on page 24) 
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long nose that is characteristic of old stags. It was 
impossible to obtain a good photograph of him, for 
there was a lot of ‘intervening brush, and I scarcely 
dared make any move, for fear of disturbing the many 
creatures that were within sight. At last a doe came 
along, and the old fellow moved. This seemed to offer 
a fairly good opportunity, so I gradually raised the 
camera and secured the photograph shown on page 16 
without attracting attention. 

During the hours of waiting, the stags could fre- 
quently be heard snorting. They were, however, in 
the thick scrub, and, being entirely surrounded by 
does, there was no possible chance of approaching 
them—the only hope was that they might come 
toward me. 

A Battle Among the Caribou 
ATER 
on the scene. 


in the afternoon a stranger stag appeared 
Evidently he was unknown to the 
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NOW lay deep on the Cascade Range. The 
foot-hills were buried. ‘The high mountains 
of the main chain were rounded by huge 
drifts. Only the tops of the hemlocks showed 
on their sides, in dull green black against the 
whiteness. Where the crest of the range 
dipped low between two long caiions, the little town 
of ‘Tunnel lay, inclosed by timber-streaked, wind-swept 
peaks—a patch of yellow black along the stream-bed. 

The steady fall of snow had overwhelmed extra gangs 
and smothered rotary plows as they worked along fifty 
miles of railroad. ‘Trains lay on half a dozen lonely 
sidings, cut off from ail the world—storm-bound. In 
its steep-walled cranny among the mountains, the con- 
struction camp at Tunnel was completely isolated. 

Shifts went to work in the black hole that the com- 
pany was driving through the mountain, and came out 
from it blinking in the glare from the drifts. Each 
day the breast of the heading made a few feet of 
progress into the rock, and each day the dump en- 
eroached a few feet into the surrounding whiteness. 
Going into the somber portal, and coming out, the 
men had formed a habit of looking up at the sky. 
Always it was dull gray, with a smother of falling 
‘lakes beneath. As they looked they shook their heads. 
The storm was going to last forever. They began to 
mutter. The tenth of the month had passed, with no 
pay-day. The train bearing the checks was buried, 
twenty miles down the road. 

Nor were the bosses content. This was the winter 
Jerry Morley, and the ten who had come with him 
from the Chicago ditch, laid off. Eleven of the fastest 
drili-runners on the work, their idleness had a marked 
cifect on the progress from the last portal. 


HEY hadn’t touched a pick or shovel since the 

first day of November, and in the three months 
that had followed half a dozen bodies were picked 
up from the right of way, cut in two by passing 
trains. But no blood stained the rails. Men who 
kept their wits when drunk came to avoid the Ruby 
saloon in the-riotous nights following pay and “ drag” 
days. Others crept back to their bunk-houses with 
ugly stories—-or were carried back, feet first, to go 


to work days afterward, with bandaged heads and 
scarred taces. 
The six whose blood had not been found on the 


rails were given scpulture in the drifts behind the 
engineers’ quarters—where they stayed until the next 
Chinook wind brought them back to the memory of 
the camp; then they got further funeral. It hap- 


pened three times, and in the end came to be re- 
garded, grimly, as a joke. With the six in these 
resurrections were others--—victims of pneumonia. The 


dry, cold air of the mountain winter cuts peculiarly 
on the lungs ef those coming from the damp warmth 
of underground. 

All this became, in a measure, known to the outer 
world. Carroll, the superintendent, used to say that 
he kept three crews-——one working, one coming from 
Seattle, and the other going back. The members of 
the last told, with certain exaggerations, of the pneu- 
monia, and, with unmeasured enthusiasm in the narra- 
tion, of Jerry Morley and his ten. Employment agents 
,did their best to counteract the influence of the stories; 
but these had gone the rounds of every saloon in 
the Sound country that furnished abundance of chairs 
and sold beer in large mugs. As they traveled, the 
tales had, very naturally, improved. 

in the end, Tunnel came to be regarded as_ the 
aliding-place of disease and sudden death. Jerry 
Morley became the hero of unvarnished fiction whose 
nature was nothing short of terrific. Old = drill-run- 
ners, who had seen such reigns as his and had experi- 
enced the uncertainties in the way of stake-making at- 
tendant on them. sought other camps. New men 
were good for billets only before they had listened to 
bar-room Miinelhausens. 

At Tunnel, then, the shifts came to be short-handed. 
Progress reports showed the effects of this. Carroll 
and his two “ walkers” awoke to this fact about the 
time of the storm’s beginning. They had come from 
the East, where men weren't accustomed to bidding pro- 
fane and inelegant farewells to their foremen in the 
knowledge that “the country was its work.” When 
they opened their eyes to what confronted them, the 
drifts had bound up everything except the telegraph. 
They had to sit down and make the best of it, with 
Jerry Morley and his ten laughing at them and the 
camp from the warm interior of the saloon they had 
picked out as a rendezvous. 


ATE in the morning of the fourteenth day of the 

storm, Jerry Morley came from the door of the 
Ruby saloon. He crossed the narrow gangway that 
sloped upward to the summit of the dump. He stood 
on the edge of the granite heap, an ugly silhouette 
against the whiteness. He was a large-boned man, 
broad-shouldered, tall, and straight as an arrow. He 
wore a brown Mackinaw jacket whose belt hung free 
at the ends. corduroys, and rubber boots. His close- 
cropped head was bare. He turned his great face, blue- 
pocked from powder scars and splotched with red 
veins from drinking, toward the drab sky. 

He stood perhaps a minute; then took one hand 
from his breeches pocket and slowly raised his clenched 
fist toward the heavens. What he said was blasphemy, 
the more terrible because his deep voice was quiet and 
absolutely even. He turned on his heel, and a moment 
later reéntered the saloon. 

A woman sat by the red-hot stove in the middle of 
the long room. Her black hair fell uncombed over 
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the shoulders of a faded red wrapper. Behind the bar, 
a beady-eyed man was polishing a whisky glass. His 
hair, parted in the middle, was curled back smooth 
and sleek from his low, deeply lined forehead. 

The woman lifted her head when the door opened, 
and blinked her eyes. 

“Snowin’, Jerry?” she croaked—and laughed, the 
wailing, mirthless laugh of her kind, before he had 
time to answer. He cursed her briefly, and turned to 
the bartender. 

“No checks to-day, Harry,” he said; “nor to-mor- 
row, neither, for that matter.” 


HREE hours later the wind changed until it blew 

straight from the west. ‘The sky grew darker, and 
the snowflakes became sleet, then rain-drops. That 
night the rotary plows worked on the switchback, and 
next merning they crossed the summit. At noon the 
first passenger train pulled into Tunnel. 

The whole camp knew it was coming. There was 
practically no one underground that morning. All 
were waiting for the checks; and there were many 
little things to do and much to see. It is strange how 
far from civilization men come to feel when they have 
heen two weeks storm-bound. An hour before train- 
time the. little depot platform was crowded, and a 
crowd lined the row of saloon porches behind. 

That morning they had taken from beneath the cook- 
heuse four rough boxes. These were to go to Seattle, 
where relatives awaited them. The men had died 
of pneumonia. ‘The boxes were placed on two baggage- 
trucks, ready for the train’s arrival. The station 
agent did this: then got together a heap of mail-sacks 
and half a dozen trunks. Between times, he attended 
to his ticking instrument and answered questions. 

The doctor was in the station, with a couple of the 
engineers and the superintendent. So it came that 
Tommy Hayes was taken to him. Tommy and two 
others, on their way to the depot, had met Jerry 
Morley and three of his ten followers. And Tommy 
had spoken his mind concerning the leader. It was a 
badly battered pair who supported his limp, stiffening 
form. 

The doctor had his pocket case with him, and called 
for a bucket of water. He was familiar with scalp 
lacerations, and took the half‘dozen stitches required 
in but few more minutes. He finished pinning the 
bandages as the two big locomotives at the head of the 
train thundered past the station door. 

The engines came to a stand, panting; and_ the 
station agent trundled thes gruesomely freighted bag- 
gage-trucks down the platform. The windows of the 
coaches were filled with faces watching this, while 
the men on the platform stared at the faces. At this 
moment the doctor came to the door of the depot. He 
was in his shirt sleeves, and he carried thé bucket of 
ensanguined water with which he had bathed Tommy 
Hayes’s wounds. He emptied its red contents on the 
snow, just as two women stepped from the vestibule 


of the chair-car almost in front of him. ; 

OTH wore the black, hooded robes of a Catholic sis- 

terhood. About the edges of the hoods was a 
border of white—no whiter, however, than their faces; 
for the baggage-trucks had passed them just as the 
red drops splashed on the hems of their garments. 
Before them lay the canvas-signed row of saloons com- 
posing the town, whose populace, for the most part, 
backed away to let them pass. 

If they shuddered at what they saw, the two nuns 
gave no sign. ‘Their eyes looked steadily ahead, and 
their features bore that calmness almost amounting 
to placidity which is characteristic of these sisters at 
«ll times and places. ‘Two or three of the roughest 
men, apparently retaining their self-possession in this 
awkward moment better than their fellows, doffed 
their sou’wester hats as the women passed. 

Five minutes later the train was toiling up the 
switchback, and riot was raging at the depot. The 
checks had come, and every one wanted first place at 
the agent’s window. All day that overworked em- 
plovee handed the blue slips to members of a long line. 
As the payment went on, the crowds in the unpainted 
board saloons increased in size. During the afternoon 
the men cashed their checks at the bars. By supper- 
time most of the paper of the camp had been ex- 
changed for money. 

Meantime, piano-players had appeared, and with 
them pasty-faced gamblers—shifty-eyed men with 
round black felt hats ef the style known on the Pa- 
cifie Coast as highbinder. These latter placed on the 
crap-tables long rows of coins piled in columns, one 
beside the other, atid brought out small wicker 
baskets, each filled with transparent celluloid dice; or 
seated themselves at round green-covered poker-tables, 
waiting for -plavers. 

They had not long to wait. By the time the lamps 
were lighted, the long rooms were astir with life. The 
men before the bars lifted their voices louder and 
leuder as the heat of the liquor began to reach their 
blood. ‘The pianos thumped dance and ragtime music 
which none seemed to heed, but all felt as keenly as 
they did the fiery whisky. The rattle of the dice be- 
came constant, and everywhere was the shuffling of 
heavy-shod feet. Through it all came the shrill voices 
of the women. 


EN whe live in railroad construction camps, 
especially those camps that are far from the cen- 
ters of population, develop to a marked degree many 
of the characteristics of the men who lived in other 
Perhaps it would be better to say that the in- 


ages. 
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stincts inherent from those bygone ages crop out 
strongly in such places. The reason is not hard to fix. 
The work demands hard men. And in the men it en- 
genders more hardness. What graces contact witli 
finer things has given become in a measure—depend- 
ing, of course, on the man himself—erased. 

Differences are settled in the good old style that 
Was recognized when men wore hair on their backs. 
The pleasures of these men are but a trifle more re- 
fined than the fighting. And the time for these pleas- 
ures at Tunnel came only once each thirty days. In 
the intervals, men accumulated restlessness and lust. 

This pay-night had been preceded by an interim of 
unusual length, and consequently, of all the wild 
scenes the steep walls of the cafion had frowned upon, 
this was the wildest. The night was remembered by 
many long after the yellow pine buildings had been 
torn down and the little stream in front of them had 
cleansed itself from the accumulated foulness that men 
had left behind them. Its deeds began when dusk 
had hardly blurred the outlines of the surrounding 
mountains. Through it all, many of the saloon doors, 
wide open, throwing the yellow gleam of the acetylene 
lamps on the frozen snow, showed between their por- 
tals the crowds, milling like cattle herds turned in the 
stampeding. Here and there among them showed the 
long, disheveled locks of a woman. 

In these crowds the faces of some were aflame with 
drink or passion; others walked haltingly, looking 
about them with vacant eyes; while still others, sod- 
den, fell limply on the floor, and were kicked or trodden 
upon ly those who passed unheeding their presence. 
Only the men behind the bars and the gaming-tables 
remained at the same time awake and _ impassive. 
Their eyes moved quickly, but they were always cold. 
To what happened before them, unless it directly con- 
cerned the money that was ever passing toward them, 
they paid absolutely no attention. 

Always, through the roar of voices, some laughing, 
some cursing, and others shouting hate, came the 
thumping of the loud pianos and the click-clacking 
of the coins shuffled together in the hands of dealers 
much as players shuffle their cards. 


ROM the open doors of the saloons men staggered 

forth as the night wore on. Some of these sank 
down in the snow; and to them others came silently. 
The stealthy walk of these others showed none of the 
effects of liquor. They bent over the prostrate forms, 
then stole away to seek others. Sometimes these 
prowlers followed men out of the bar-rooms; and more 
than once, when the cold air had partially revived 
the steeped senses of their quarries. leaped upon them 
from behind and robbed them swiftly. In this man- 
ner Jerry Morley’s ten worked that night. 

Their rendezvous was not so thickly frequented as 
the other places. At the end of the long line of 
saloons, farthest of all from the camp quarters, it 
stood somewhat sequestered. Its very loneliness helped 
to give it a sinister appearance well in keeping with 
the evil name it had got. The Ruby saloon was living 
up to its bad repute this night. Though the 
crowds were small that entered its doors, they were 
for that very reason more easily handled. Welcomed 
warmly enough on entering, the men drank; and, when 
the vile whisky was not fast enough in working, 
drugs were dropped into the glasses. Some who col- 
lapsed in front of the bar were dragged to the rear 
door and thrown into the snow-drifts. News of this 
finally reached other places, when the evening was 
well along. ; 


HEN this news had gone the rounds, and had 

been confirmed again and again by fresh re- 
ports of victims and witnesses, the desire for physical 
combat that had been showing itself in many small 
but terriffic affrays centered on one object. This was 
the extermination of Jerry Morley and his ten. Rap- 
idly, when rough plans had been made by a few of 
the wilder drill-runners, word went round that the 
project was afoot to clean out the Ruby. The tidings 
reached that place, and the leader gathered his ten 
about him. Those who-did not care to take part 
in the assault remained in the other bar-rooms, well 
satisfied to get their news by word of mouth. 

It is a remarkable fact. worthy of consideration 
whenever one deals with reform, that self-preservation 
will make a man act much more potently than will the 
preservation of communal good. This rule worked in 
the attempt to clean out the Ruby saloon. 

Jerry Morley and his ten were pitted against twice 
their number. But, in addition to the advantage of 
having their own material salvation to spur them on, 
there was also the fact that the doorway would admit 
only three of their assailants at one time. To dwell 
on the affair would be brutal. The tide of battle 
turned when Jerry Morley himself’ picked up the pros- 
trate leader of the storming party by the shoulders, 
and swung him like a great flail, bringing down his 
heavy boot-heels on the faces of his companions. The 
more law-abiding faction melted away, and were al- 
lowed to carry their limp leader with them. To their 
credit, it may be said that all of them were badly 
battered. 

What had been before this was now eclipsed within 
the Ruby’s doors. The leader of the ten drank heavily 
at the yellow pine bar. Seeing him do this, his fol- 
lowers no longer held themselves in check. Robbery 
was forgotten in the joy of madness. From time to 
time sympathizers. whom victory always brings to the 
winning faction, entered the place, until its floor’ was 
crowded. The piano, fenced in on a raised platform, 





roared thumping travesty on melody, until it all but 
drowned the deep bass voices of the men. Beneath 
the acetylene lamps that hung from the low board 
ceiling, many of the men’s heavy faces were red with 
fresh blood. Others bore ugly scars, some of which 
were the ragged marks of conflicts like the recent one, 
while others, blued by burning powder, had been re- 
ceived in the cruel, never-ending warfare which the 
hearers waged against the living rock of the moun- 
tains. 


UDDENLY the roar was hushed. A woman’s 
scream rose above it. The men turned toward the 
bar. Jerry Morley stood facing them. His big throat 


was swollen with’ passion, the great veins standing 
out on it like ropes. His reddened eyes were half 
closed. Ugly lines between them clove his brow deeply. 
Near his feet lay huddled a red-gowned form. He 
kicked. it as they looked. 

* Get up, you-——-!” he said hoarsely. 

The bundle stirred slowly; the roar of voices went 
on. The pianist turned to his instrument. The rattle 
of dice began again at the crap-table. 


Jerry Morley walked the length of the bar. He 
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“Ye can’t stand for what, ye robber? 
and raised his empty fist. 

The other’s hand flew toward his hip. Jerry Morley 
seized the wrist, wrenching it; there was a sharp ery 
cof pain. The arm hung limp when the giant loosed 
his grasp, and a revolver fell to the board floor. 

“Ye will!” snarled Jerry Morley. “I'll learn ye.” 
And he struck the man down, and kicked him as he 
lay on the floor. Some in the crowd laughed, others 
yelled encouragement. 


he growled, 


HE woman in red—she was leaning on the bar 
now—raised her head from her arms, then dropped 
it again wearily. The doer opened slowly. 

Jerry Morley sprang to it with upraised hand—and 
came to a halt with his hand still on high. <A black- 
robed nun. entered. 

For a moment she stood, dazzled by the glare of 
the acetylene lamps. Beside her, Jerry Morley towered 
above her frail form, his hand still raised. The piano 
had come to a stop. The men in the corner stared. 
silent. On the floor, motionless, a growing patch of 
dull red beside him, the bartender lay huddled, his 
arms still before his face. Near him stood the woman 
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The nun answered his question as calmly as if there 
were nothing unusual in the things about them. 

“Could you show me the right path? I must 
hurry.” 

She asked it with the simple assurance she would 
have used in making the request of an altar-boy on a 
street corner. ; 

Jerry Morley threw open the door. Before them 
lifted the blank wall of the mountain-side; and 
against the blankness, high up, a yellow eye was 
moving swiftly. As he looked, it vanished silently. 

He grasped her arm. ‘ We must make a run fer it, 
Sister,” he said briéfly. “ The train’s in the cut now 
at the end o’ the second leg.” 

They ran together out of the place and over the nar- 
rew gangway to the dump. He chose a path straight 
across it. 

“We must trv this short cut. 
the regular trail.” 
night air. 

Sehind 


There’s no time fer 
His bass voice boomed on the still 


them the row of saloons threw lines and 
patches of yellow light on the snow. The night sky 
was clearing, and a few stars showed above the black 
nothingness of the mountain ahead. 


“The Ruby saloon was living up to its bad repute this night” 


lifted his bass voice until it rose above the noises of 
the room. 

“ Billy Cassidy,” he called—* Billy Cassidy, come 
here.” 

A square-shouldered man with high cheek-bones and 
slanting gray eyes pushed his way through the crowd. 
Jerry Morley whispered into his ear, and the other 
smiled evilly. Together they moved to the closed door 
and stood beside it. From their places in the crowd, 
the other nine watched these two. 

The door swung open. Morley’s great hairy paw 
fell on the shoulder of the man who entered. From 
the other side, Cassidy seized the newcomer. Together 
they dragged him to the bar, while the crowd in the 
Jow room stood looking at them without a word. The 
victim had fought for a moment; but now he stood 
cowering in their united grasp. Morley nodded. The 
two giants reversed their hold, as men do with a box 
when they tip it along end over end, and grasped the 
man by the legs, lifted him on high in this position, 
and shook him. There was a sound of jingling, and 
they threw the breathless man to one side like an old 
sack. Cassidy bent to pick up the money. 

A roar of laughter went up from all sides of the 
room. The sleek-haired, beady-eyed man behind the 
bar did not laugh. This thing had gone too far even 
for him. He ran from his place to where Jerry Mor- 
ley stood, now holding in one clenched fist the money, 
which Cassidy had given him. 

“ Jerry, Jerry, I can’t stand for this!” he cried. 

The giant’s grin straightened and he half closed his 
gray-green eyes. The bartender was close to him now. 





in the red wrapper. her black locks hanging in a 
loose tangle, a livid mark upon her cheek. 

Gradually the eyes of the nun included these things, 
and as they did they dilated. Yet her white face re- 
mained absolutely calm. There was an almost im- 
perceptible shrinking of her slight figure, and she 
half raised one hand to her head. At that moment 
Jerry Morley, with his great lump of a hand, mechanie- 
ally took off his misshapen sou’wester hat. For 
perhaps a second he stood, holding the oilskin head- 
covering beside him. The prone figure of the bartender 
stirred and he moaned faintly. The movement and 
the sound awakened Jerry to speech. 

“Sister,” he said, “did ye want anythin’?” 
heavy voice sounded loud, though he spoke low. 

The nun turned toward him, her small oval face look- 
ing upward into his. It was a rare face, even with its 
setting of somber black and the white border. And 
from beneath the front of her hood peeped a lock of 
auburn hair whose soft sheen and curl no.convent’s 
discipline had ever completely subdued. Yet the im- 
mobile features and the large, quiet eves possessed 
complete spirituality. 


His 


ERRY MORLEY felt all these things 
down into the quiet face. So did the 


as he looked 
others in the 


reom, gazing at the black-robed little figure. None 
of them stirred—except the woman by the bar. She 


raised her head, then lowered it, fixing her eyes on 
the hem of the nun’s garment. 

“TI missed my way to the depot; and the train is 
coming now.” 


(Continued on page 23) 
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“Sister Cecilia is at the depot. waiting for me.” she 
said. “TIT came alone, and IT took the wrong path.” 
‘Ye were collectin’, Sister?” he asked, a mixture of 
diffidence and deep respect in his heavy voice. 
“For the Fort Leavenworth Orphanage,” 
him. “Do you think we can get there in time?” 


told 


she 


HE yellow eye was in sight again, far lower on 

the black wall, crawling swiftly toward them now. 
Tievy could see little dots of light marking the coach 
windows. Suddenly a flare of red sprang skyward, 
then vanished in swallowing darkness. As_ they 
looked, the train swept by above them and a faint 
humming came to their ears. 

He suddenly realized that he held his left hand 
clenched. Noticing, he felt the money that he and 
Cassidy had shaken from their last victim. He had 
heid it instinctively all this time. He was about to 
thrust it into his pocket, when the nun caught her 
foot in her cumbersome black skirt and stumbled. 
Morley reached out and grasped her; then steadied 
her awkwardly. with his hand on her elbow. 

He quickened his pace, taking long strides, and she 
stumbled as she tried to keep up with him. As they 
crossed the dump, the train was nearing the end of the 
last leg. It had almost reached the cafion-bed. 

The path turned now, making a detour to the right 
to reach a little bridge across the stream. Ahead of 
them the side of the dump dropped sheer to the creek, 
now running full-banked from the thaw of the day 
before. Across it, twenty feet above the water, cutting 
the loop of the trail, stretched a tree-trunk. The 





INTERLUDES 


HOW HE DID IT 


Tury were seated in the smoking compartment of 
the Pullman car, and, as men will do under such cir- 
cumstances, they began discussing the high cost of 
living. One middle-aged individual who sat in the 
corner sighed deeply as the discussion ran on, and 
finally blurted out his feelings. 

“Ti’s a perfect outrage, the way everything has 
gone up,” he said, “and where it’s all going to end 
nobody under the canopy knows. The worst part of 
it all is that thousands of worthy young people don’t 
dare get married for fear of being swamped by the 
ever-increasing expense account.” 

“Oh, I don’t know about that,” said the mirror 
of fashion and mold of form over by the window. 
“JT got married last year on ten dollars a week if 

“ What?” cried the middle-aged man, with the man- 
ner of a doubting Thomas. “ You mean to say that 
in these times you got married on ten dollars a week, 
and make it go?” 

“T sure do,” said the young man, taking a solid 
gold cigarette-case from his pocket and passing it 
around. ‘“‘That’s all I had, and I only get twelve 
now.” 

“ Well, by George!” said the other. “I’m blest if I 
see how you do it. I get forty dollars a week, and 
life’s a Chinese puzzle for my wife and myself at 
that.” 

“Why. of course it takes some management,” said 
the young man; “but by watching things carefully, 
-and reducing my expenditure to a system, I make it 
go all right.” 

The middle-aged man laughed a mirthless laugh. 

“Well,” he said, “that stumps me. I wish to 
thunder you’d give me a sort of general lay-out of 
your expenditure. It might help——” 

“Sure,” said the young man, smiling pleasantly. 
“T’m always delighted to help another chap along 
with the benefits of my experience. I’ve carried that 
weekly expense account of mine in my head for so 
long now that I really know it by heart. I can recite 
it backward and forward, and tot it up at the top, 
bottom, or in the middle without the aid of a pencil 
or a cash register. Here is the itemized statement— 
take it down if you want to: 





2 packs cigarettes per day, at 20 cents, or 


14 PACKS ‘Per WEEKS. o5 oss acu veszges $2.80 
7 shaves, at 20 cents, with 10-cent tip for 
barber and brush-boy.............. 2.10 


By f Mag 
“ Exense me for interrupting,” said the middle-aged 
man, “but do you really buy fourteen new collars 
every week?” ~ 
“Sure!” said the young man. 
ways I economize. 
sir. 


14 collars per week at two for a quarter... 


“That’s one of the 
It saves a lot on my laundry bill, 
Wearing two collars a day, as a gentleman 
should, your laundry bill would mount up some if 
you had ’em washed.” 

“Go on!” cried the middle-aged man desperately. 
“What else? How many dress-suits do you have per 
week? Seven?” 


“Oh, no!” laughed the youth. “TI find one lasts 


pretty well through the winter, especially if I lay in 
three pairs of trousers, six white waistcoats, and a 
dinner jacket to go with it at the start. 
see—where did we leave off?” 


But, let’s 





Addressing the ball 


“You had just accounted for your weekly cargo of 
collars,” said the middle-aged man grimly. 

“Oh, yes,” said the youngster. “I remember— 
well, that totted up to $6.65, which, with two new 
knitted ties per week at $1.50 apiece, brings the total 
for what I may call the necessities up to $9.65, 
leaving, on the ten-dollar basis, thirty-five cents for 
luxuries, or, on the twelve-dollar basis, $3.25. This 
goes for such things as an occasional taxi, or a visit 
to the theater or at the club, or perhaps for a bunch 
of sweet-peas or a box of candy for my wife. I find 
that it isn’t the cost of the thing so much as the 
thought of the thing that pleases a woman, and my 
wife doesn’t care what I bring home to her, even if 
it is only a postal card with a picture of the Grid- 
iron Building on the back of it, as long as she knows 
I’ve thought of her during the day. But, somehow, 
I always lump these expenditures under the general 
head of. sundries, which finishes. the account Fe 

“ But see here.” cried the middle-aged man, “ you 
haven’t accounted for house-rent, wages, food, cloth- 
ing, light, fuel, shoes, doctor’s bills Gr 

“Oh, those!” said the young man. 
account for things of that sort. 
have to.” 

“Don’t have to?” echoed the middle-aged man. 
“Under what gloriously inspired dispensation do you 
live, that you don’t have to consider the morrow, 
wherewithal shall ye be fed, and what ye shall put 
on? Are you a lily of the field?” 

“No, sir,” replied the young man. “I’m utterly un- 
known to botany.” 

Here ie lit his thirteenth cigarette with an auto- 
inatic silver pocket-lamp studded with rubies. 

“T’m no lily; but, you see, when my wife and I 
got married last year, we went home to live with 
mama,” said he. 








*No—I don’t 
You see, I don’t 


THE MUSINGS OF MARCUS O’PTUTT 


A POWDERED nose is not necessarily a sign of polish 
underneath. 

“In Union Is Strength” is a motto that is seldom 
heard at Reno. 

Contentment is better than riches, but the two to- 
gether are better than either. 

A girl may be a perfect picture and yet fill a man 
with woe by giving him the negative. 

Many a prospector looking for quartz of gold suc- 
ceeds only in landing a peck of trouble in the end. 

If in the time of your prosperity you give every 
men his share, in your adversity you will find more 
men taking your part. 

Love may make the world go round, as hath been 
said; but there are times when it fails to do the 
same thing with one’s income. 

A pedigree is a fine possession, but we have never- 
theless known many a man made of common clay to 
turn out a perfect brick. 

Don’t count your chickens before they are hatched 
is a good general principle, unless you are trying to 
sell the eggs to some amateur farmer. 

It is a strange thing, but it is none the less true, 
that many a man will gladly pay $450 for repairs to 
his motor-car, and complain bitterly over a doctor’s 
bill for $250. 

Idleness, of course, is never to be commended; but 
it is not the less true that a good many crumbs of 
comfort can be got from an occasional loaf. 

The playwright who objects to a critic’s falling 
asleep during the first performance of his play will 
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often delight to catch him napping in his criticism 
thereof. 

The man who thinks twice before he speaks once 
may be reckoned among -the wise, but he will never 
make a reputation for himself as a master of bril- 
liant repartee. 

The Wheel of Fortune is a very smooth running 


affair, once we get it going; but when on the Road of 
Extravagance be careful lest you puncture the tire. 

It is to be feared that when some women get to 
heaven they will be found pulling the feathers out of 
the wings of the cherubim to decorate their halos. 

By the proper use of cosmetics, a clever woman 
who is physically a trifle “out of drawing” may yet 
make a first-class composition of herself. 





FOR CONSISTENCY’S SAKE 


“Tury say Mr. McAdoo is going to abolish the 
title of Collector of the Port at Mr. Bryan’s request,” 
said Jimpson. 

“What’s the idea?” asked Whimper. 

“It is to be Collector of the Grape Juice hereafter,” 
said Jimpson. 





CHEAPER AT HOME 


“JT SEE,” said Hickenlooper, “that over in Tartary 
you can buy a first-class wife for $125.” 

“That’s nothing,” said Cynicus. ‘“ Here in Amer- 
ica almost any man can catch a Tartar for the 
asking.” 


A WISE CHOICE 


“Tr you could choose, Billups,” said Waggles, 
“which would you take—a wife or a motor-car?” 

“ A motor-car every time,” said Billups. ‘“ Because, 
you see, if I had a motor-car, the chances are I could 
get a wife; but if I had a wife it’s ten to one I’d 
never be able to afford the car.” 





A CHARITABLE SOUL 


“Can’r ye give me suthin’ to eat, ma’am?” said 
the tramp. “I’m out of a job, and I hain’t had noth- 
in’ to eat for a week.” 

‘Maybe I can give you a job,” said the farmer’s 
wife. ‘“ What is your business?” 

“T was the Glass Eater in a Dime Museum, ma’am,” 
said the wanderer. 

“Poor man!” said the lady. “Come right in and 
set down. I’ve got a hull store o’ patent-medicine 
pore jest waitin’ for ye. Would ye like ’em hot or 
cold?” 


A USEFUL OCCUPATION 


“T SEE,” said Mr. Bizzyhed, “that your son John 
has been made a B.A. and a B.S. and a C.E. and an 
M.E. all at once at Squinceton.” 

“Yes,” said the proud father. “John has pretty 
nearly the whole alphabet tacked to his name.” 

“ What’s he going to be, now that he’s graduated?” 
asked Mr. Bizzyhed. 

“Why, I don’t know. With all those degrees, -he 
ought to make a good letter-carrier,’ said the ‘proud 
pater. 


THE LOST BATTERY 






BY DONAL HAMILTON HAINES 


GROUP of sun-tanned, bearded men sat 

around a door-shutter supported by two 

saw-horses. ‘The light from two oil lan- 

terns was reflected from the rough joists 

and rafters of ‘he shed, and fell upon the 

many-colored surface of a big map spread 
out on the shutter. ‘The men about the map held 
their chins in their hands and looked at the lines and 
splashes of color with bright, unwavering eyes. All 
over the surface of the map were little pegs, some 
black, some white, each with a sharpened steel point, 
so that it could be stuck into the heavy paper and 
leave only a small liole. A tall man at one end of 
the improvised table stood upright, jiggling a single 
black peg up and down in his hand. 

** We’ve got to shove one battery closer to the lake,” 
he said after a long pause during which he stared 
fixedly at the map. 

The chief of artillery, sitting at the speaker’s 
left, gripped his thin hands tighter about his knee 
and seowled. He ‘had an almost elemental objection 
to breaking divisional artillery into smaller units 
than three-battery battalions. 

“A lateral move of three miles would bring three 
batteries into action there if the occasion came,” he 
objected. 

The tall man shook his head soberly and forced 
the black peg into the map with an air of decision, 
then looked at his chief of artillery for support. The 
latter leaned far over the map to study this arbitrary 
placing of the last of his batteries. 

“It’s thinning out the line too much,” he said to 
himself, as he stretched out a lean forefinger to the 
map. 

The black peg had been stuck near one of the 
wriggling contour lines marked “ 800” in tiny figures. 
On both sides of it the lines were marked “ 700,” thus 
putting the battery on the top of a hundred-foot rise. 

“It’s a tidy little place for a battery, in case any- 
thing does threaten that way,’ added the general, 
seeing that the chief’s frown persisted. 

The circle stared steadily at the map. The general 
leaned his hands heavily on the edge of the shutter; 
for he had pored over the sheet of oiled paper for 
hours, and he was tired. 

“ Gentlemen,” he announced, “I think that finishes 
our dispositions. If there are no suggestions Z 

He paused, but the circle kept silent, each man in- 
tent upon some portion of the map. The general sat 
down and began to give his orders in the steady, 
monotonous tone of a manager dictating to his stenog- 
rapher. The circle of tired men stirred slightly as 
each took a fresh grip on his faculties. For half an 
hour the heavy voice droned on, with an occasional 
interruption; then the circle broke up, ‘the lanterns 
came down from their pegs, and horses’ hoofs sounded 
heavily in the night. 

A few minutes later, swift orderlies pushed their 
horses through the blackness in every direction, and 
tiny lights twinkled here and there, where the men 
of the field-telegraph were going over their instru- 
ments that nothing might slip in the morning. 





APTAIN SAXE made it a rule never to sleep 

the night before a battle, as he made it a rule 
never to do anything for which he might be held 
inconveniently responsible. It was a matter of tor- 
ment to the wagoner and artificers of his battery, 
that he halted at specific intervals during route 
marches (and even forced marches) and had them 
look to every nut and bolt—but Saxe’s guns were 
never losing wheels at critical moments, or coming 
lamely into “ action front.” 

So Saxe was sitting wide awake by a tiny fire, 
smoking his’ pipe and reading a newspaper three 
months out of date, when an orderly on a frothing 
horse brought his instructions at three o’clock in the 
morning. Left alone, Saxe shifted the pipe into one 
corner of his mouth, dropped the newspaper, and 
read the order aloud to himself. 

“Upon being joined by your escort at five o’clock, 
you will march west, receiving your final instruc- 
tions by telegraph.” 

Saxe scratched his head thoughtfully. 

“Detached service of some sort,” he said, folded 
the order, thrust it into his pocket, and resumed his 
newspaper. 

The nut-tightening process was already over, and 
Saxe’s four lieutenants had completed a_ personal 
inspection of guns and caissons, when two sleepy 
troops of cavalry, who were to act as escort, made 
their appearance. The battery got into the road with 
the painful accuracy for which it had always been 
noted, the cavalry escort split its flankers, advance, 
and rear-guard off the main body, and the little 
column took the road. 

With what his subordinates privately considered 
almost servile following of the regulations, Saxe rode 
exactly in the middle of the column, at the left. 
narrowness of the road prevented his position be- 
ing exactly fifteen yards from the hub of the nearest 
piece, but otherwise it was impeccable. He looked 
neither to right nor to left until the column passed 
a lancer guarding the swaying wire of the field- 
telegraph; then Saxe cantered ahead and received his 
final instructions. 

“The battery will occupy square 101,” he read, 
“and will act under the orders of the divisional com- 
mander unless directly attacked.” 

Saxe folded up the order and conferred with the 
captain of the leading troop of cavalry. In the light 
of Saxe’s pocket flash-light they studied their maps, 
and Saxe’s stubby forefinger pricked out their own 
position and located “ square 101,” The column jolted 
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on its way, while Saxe began debating in his own 
mind as to whether he should use Russian or French 
gun-pits, should events give him time for their con- 
struction. 


HE line of their march cut the patch of the ad- 

vancing body at right angles, and the little 
column was stopped several times while dense masses 
of plodding infantry, clattering troops of cavalry, 
and long, winding lines of horse and field-artillery 
went forward along the main north and south roads. 

From time to time Saxe consulted his map and con- 
ferred with his lieutenants. His caution was more 
that of a careful lawyer than of a timid man; he 
seldom changed his mind, but he seemed to require 
that each twist of his mental processes should have 
witnesses upon whom he might call later, if need 
arose. Saxe viewed this passage through the ad- 
vancing army without comment or apparent interest, 
but his lieutenants were not so minded. Drucke and 
Whiting, being nearer the rear of the battery, could 
decrease the interval between them unnoticed and con- 
verse in low terms. 

“JT don’t like this,” protested Drucke. ‘ They’re 
shoving us clean on to the fringe of things. We’ve 
gone through the corps artillery and a good bit of 
the divisional already. We'll be out in the cold — 
and this is going to be something of a fight, too.” 

‘“* Probably we'll swing on to the flank of the divi- 
sional guns,” answered Whiting. “They wouldn’t 
turn the old man out of things altogether. He’s too 
well oiled!” 

The crossing columns became thinner and fewer, 
and in the growing light the men could see that they 
were running into the reserve ammunition trains, 
when the column turned a corner and swung to the 
north. Saxe’s light winked again, and presently the 
non-commissioned officers of the battery went ahead 
to reconnoiter, while the cavalry, dismounted, sprinkled 
themselves off across the fields. The four lieutenants 
gathered in a knot behind Saxe. Presently the 
sergeants came clattering through the gloom, and 
talked excitedly to Saxe, who clucked to his horse 
and rode away with them. 

“Now,” complained Drucke, “we'll waste fifteen 
good minutes-——” 

He checked himself, and the four lieutenants looked 
at one another and then laughed. 

“ Well,” admitted McCord, “he is a joke, with all 
his precautions!” 





HE minutes passed. Finally Saxe rode back, and 

it was evident from the faces of the sergeants that 
something unusual was about to happen. The cap- 
tain gave his orders in the peculiarly strained tone 
that he invariably used when his Puritanical con- 
science was wallowing in the midst of much mental 
perturbation, and the battery left the road, trotted 
bumpily across a field which ended in a ridge, and 
passed down the other side. The ridge itself offered 
a natural battery position, and officers and men stared 
at one another in perplexity as the battery left such 
model ground behind it. 

On the other side of the ridge stretched a wide 
expanse of brown, cozy-looking marsh, with a willow- 
fringed road cutting acress it two hundred yards in 
front, and a parallel road slanting into the distance 
half a mile farther away. Fully six hundred yards 
beyond the second road, the ground swelled up into 
another ridge parallel to the one they had crossed. 

McCord slapped his thigh and leaned out of his 
saddle to whisper to Wainwright, the fourth subaltern: 

“Cracky! The old man’s gone wrong for once — 
and it hurts him like poison to have to back out of 
a place!” 

But Saxe did not act as if he had made a mistake. 
He sat his horse firmly, map in hand, and watched 
the battery careen down the slope toward the marsh. 
He did not sign to the trumpeter until the horses of 
the gun-teams began to stagger on the soft earth. 

With faces on which astonishment sat with the 
fixedness of a mask, the drivers whirled their teams, 
and the men began to push the six 3.2-inch pieces 
forward by hand. With his invariable parade- 
ground exactness, Saxe set about the final arrange- 
ments of his battery. Very carefully he fixed the in- 
tervals between the guns, sought cover for the limbers 
and caissons, and sent the horses back over the ridge. 
He ordered the guns-surrounded, as far as practicable, 
by low ramparts of cut brush, and even waded on foot 
fifty yards out into the marsh to contemplate the 
result. He talked earnestly for a minute to the two 
cavalry captains,— who looked once at his guns, and 
then looked over his head— mounted his horse, and 
lighted his pipe. 

The cannoneers looked at their guns—as_ out of 
place, to an artilleryman’s eye, as an anvil in the 
middle of a drawing-room floor—and nearly wept. 
The drivers looked at the mud-covered legs of their 
lead teams and whistled between their teeth. The 
trumpeter stared dumbly at his instrument, as if won- 
dering how he could have blown through it orders 
that should bring such things to pass. The four 
lieutenants sat their horses, speechless with horror, 
and for a time they did not dare look at one another. 
Then, driven by a common instinct, they drew grad- 
ually closer, casting occasional glances at Saxe, who 
smoked with the impassiveness of an Indian sachem. 

As they watched him, there broke out to the north 
and east the scattering, purring sounds which meant 
that the fraved, feeling edges of the two armies had 
locked together and the dayv’s work had begun. 

“My God!” Drucke asked, in a hoarse whisper, 
“what has he done with us?” 
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The other three shook their heads. 

“There ain't a better judge of gun positions in 
seven hemispheres,” Drucke went on, “and he’s stuck 
us down here where the only thing that can happen 
is that the guns will sink out of sight in the mud!” 

They leveled their glasses at the silent, unpeopled 
stretches of marsh in front, and the scraggly timber, 
which gradually thickened into woods, on their 
flanks. 

“We might as well be a million miles away,” ad- 
mitted McCord. 

“ He’s crazy!” was Whiting’s opinion. 

Wainright, whose forehead had been furrowed with 
perplexed thought, shook his head vigorously as he 
put his binoculars away with a snap. 

“You know better than that,” he corrected. “ Ul 
admit that it’s the craziest thing L ever heard of — 
but he thinks he’s doing the right thing.” 

* But that ridge up there was built for us!” wailed 
McCord. “ And he chucks us down into this mud- 
hole with his eyes open!” 

“And we’ve got two measly troops of cavalry for 
supports,” Whiting put in. “One infantry regiment 
could eat us up in five minutes!” 

“T know, I know,” admitted Wainright. “It’s all 
wrong, but there’s something back of it. Saxe hasn’t 
blundered. I can conceive of his running — almost; 
but not of his making a mistake.” 


HEY waited, dumbly, while the sound of firing 

grew louder for a time, and then dwindled away 
as the outposts of the two forces drew out of touch 
and watched each other like cautious boxers after the 
first exchange of blows. Presently there sounded the 
deep boom of a field-gun; a measured interval, then 
another and another. 


“They’re finding the range,” whispered Drucke. 
“Half an hour, and there'll be three hundred guns 


going —and we'll watch a frog-pond!” 

Instinctively their eyes turned toward Saxe. As 
the firing of the distant batteries sounded, he knocked 
the ashes from his pipe, straightened himself in the 
saddle, and then bent his head to catch the sounds 
more clearly. A few seconds he held the posture; 
then for the third time he pulled out the map, studied 
it with painful care, nodded, put away the map, and 
straightened himself again, with a doglike shake which 
square his shoulders. 

‘“* He’s worried,” muttered McCord; “ he keeps look 
ing at the map. Maybe they won’t grill him at head- 
quarters!” 

“It’s the map-maker they'll grill,” persisted the 
loyal Wainright, to which the others said “ Shucks!” 
in chorus. 


HE volume of gun-fire increased until the air and 

earth seemed to tremble with the reverberations. 
The men listened with pale, set faces, their hands 
twitching and playing with the hilts of their sabers 
and the butts of their revolvers. As the music of 
the guns swelled, they looked at one another like men 
in physical pain. Only Saxe and the horses seemed 
unaffected. The horses buried their noses in their 
grain-bags gratefully, and Saxe calmly ignited another 
big pipe. At length he stirred and looked at his big 
silver watch. 

“*Load with shrapnel!” he announced suddenly. 

The men jumped as if they had been pricked. The 
order — with nothing to shoot at but a dreary marsh, 
empty of everything save a few teetering, whistling 
blackbirds — sounded like martial blasphemy. But 
the men leaped to carry it out. There was relief 
in the action, and they went about the bringing up 
of the charges, the opening and closing of the breech- 
blocks, and every detail of the operation with a pre- 
cision at which they themselves were forced to wonder. 

Saxe raised his glass and studied the surface of 
the marsh, the distant sky-line, the woods, and the 
lines of the two parallel roads for a long minute, then 
he spoke again. 

“Sight for seven hundred yards,” he ordered. “ Cut 
the fuses so the charges will burst in air at that 


range!” 
Again the wondering gunners executed the orders 
with deft movements, then lapsed into inactivity, 


while the roar of the artillery duel blotted out every 
other sound. 


HE orders which hurrying pencils had transferred 

to note-books from the lips of the lean general on 
the preceding evening had set forty thousand men and 
one hundred and sixty guns in motion. Through the 
very center of his army ran the white bed of a trunk- 
line railroad. Ten miles to the north of the shed, the 
railroad crossed a river and ran into a flourishing city 
where were the repair shops and a great amount of 
rolling-stock. It was this city that the lean general 
and his forty thousand were endeavoring to take — 
but between him and the city was another army of 
almost the same size, holding the river valley and a 
line of scarred hills south of it. 

For days and weeks the two forces had been draw- 
ing together, setting everything in readiness for this 
one day. The flurry of orders in the shed had been 
the last bit of seene-shifting, and the thing had passed 
out of the general’s mind and into the hands of his 
subordinates. 

He sat now on the porch of a farm-house, with 
six telegraph-lines strung across the fields, and a 
steady, changing string of hot horses tied to the 
rails outside the gate. In his ears, keyed to an acute 


stage of sensitiveness by the rattle of the preliminary 
skirmishing, there dinned and throbbed the steady 
thunder of the artillery duel. 





“A hundred and sixty guns!” he muttered to him- 
self whimsically, and then added as an afterthought: 
“No—a hundred and fifty-four; that one battery 
must be too far toward the lake to be in this.” 

An orderly, squatting on the steps at the general’s 
feet, noted the strained, high-strung state of the com- 
manding officer, and thought that a bit of rather 
informal chatter might relieve the tension. 

“Some of the engineers ran on to a queer thing 
yesterday, sir,” he said, with a half-apologetic salute. 

The general stopped his restless pacing up and down 
the porch long enough to scowl inquiringly at the 
orderly, who, thus encouraged, went on: 

“There’s either a typographical or a topographical 
error on some of the maps. It isn’t enough to make 
any difference—but it’s there. One of the contour lines 
is marked ‘800’ and it ought to be ‘600.’ It turns 
hills into valleys and raises no end of the dickens 
with the scenery until you make the correction.” 

The general, being only human and therefore falli- 
ble, had the unpleasant duty of throwing off one of 
those awful waves of doubt, those engulfing feelings 
of consternation, lest something might have gone 
wrong. It passed in an instant, and he asked calmly: 

“Whereabouts on the map is it?” 

“Oh, around the ‘ ninety’ and ‘ one hundred’ square 
districts,” answered the orderly, much gratified at the 
result of his conversational efforts. 

The general’s mind turned itself obediently into a 
very fair map of the battle-field, and he estimated the 
exact differences that this error might make. There 
was little chance of the troops that far on the flank 
ever being engaged; it was too near the lake for the 
enemy to have room for a turning movement; and, 
anyway, the general assured himself, things would 
never get as far as counter-attacks. 

“Tt’s just as well it’s no more than two hundred 
feet — bad as that is,” he said sharply to the orderly. 
“Either the printing office or the government sur- 
veyors are rotten!” And he stalked into the house. 


AXE’S battery sat in its marsh, with shrapnel in 

every gun, the pieces sighted for seven hundred 
yards and the fuses cut to the required length, and 
the marsh before them remained empty. Even the 
blackbirds, terror-stricken, rose into the air in swirl- 
ing clouds and darted off toward the lake. The men 
of the battery heard nothing but the steady rumble 
of the guns. Now and then they caught glimpses of 
the edges of the fight. An ambulance train crossed 
one of the marsh roads, its mule teams straining 
through the heavy earth. On the more distant road, 
a whole regiment of infantry passed across their line 
of vision, the men trotting along at the “ double.” 

The four subalterns passed through various and 
varying states of mind. For half an hour after the 
battery dropped itself into the marsh they were too 
astonished to do more than discuss the situation 
in low tones behind the captain’s back. They executed 
his few orders in stupefied silence, and in the minds 
of three of them there took root and grew the feeling 
that Saxe must have lost his mind. Only Wainwright 
persisted that, though something obviously must have 
slipped, it had not been Saxe. 

The sun came up over the woods, and its rays 
seemed to heat the distant artillery to even greater 
volumes of noise. To the trained ears of the men, 
every wavering of the racket, every swelling and de- 
crease in the fire, spelled one thing or another. 

“Tt’s good, stand-up style!” Whiting murmured ad- 
miringly. ‘‘ They sure are burning up the powder.” 


N hour passed, and the thoughts of three of the 

subalterns edged around toward absolute mutiny. 
The lines of their young faces grew hard and bitter 
as they looked at Saxe’s broad, immovable back. The 
gunners had thrown themselves down near their pieces 
in abject disgust. Wainright, ill at ease and nervous, 
sat a little apart from his three companions, chewing 
a blade of marsh-grass and looking from Saxe to the 
thing he saw growing in the three grave faces. 

The wind had shifted slightly, and the men could 
even pick out details amid the thunder of noise. They 
knew, from the nature of the sound, that the artillery 
duel was going as it should; but they refrained from 
saying so to one another. 

Finally MeCord edged over to where Wainwright sat. 

“See here, Billy,” he said quietly. “This thing’s 
all wrong. I don’t know what’s the matter, and I 
don’t care. I know that it’s nothing very short of 
treason for a man to bury six good guns and a 
hundred and seventy-five men in a hole in the ground, 
when every shell and every gun might change history 
if they were a few miles farther away!” 

Wainwright felt the danger of the growing tension. 
He knew, too, that Saxe was wholly conscious of his 
men’s restiveness. 

“Tt’s altogether possible, you know,” he suggested 
nildly, “that Captain Saxe may have been given his 
orders. It’s usually done in such eases, I believe.” 

McCord’s face blazed suddenly red. He shot a quick 
glance at Saxe and leaned closer to Wainwright. 

“Orders be damned!” he said angrily. “ You know 
as well as I do that nobody in the world would order 
a battery into a muck-heap! We ought to get these 
guns out of here and take ’em to somebody that knows 
what to do with ’em!” 

“ Before I knew enough about war to know a good 
gun-position from a bad one,” Wainwright went on 


evenly, “I was taught that unquestioning obedience to - 


my superiors was my first duty.” 
“There are times ”? McCord began hotly. 
“There are not!” cut in Wainwright, and McCord 
turned away. 





ewe several minutes McCord, Drucke, and Whiting 
held their heads together while Wainright looked 
fixedly at a train of extra caissons trundling across 
the far road. Finally McCord approached Saxe, salut- 
ing rather stiffly. 

“Well?” questioned Saxe, with a direct look. 

“Captain Saxe,” McCord said flatly, returning the 
captain’s stare, “don’t you think that the ridge back 
of our present position offers better cover and placing 
for the guns?” 
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So red was the captain’s face at all times that it 
was impossible for McCord to see the blood rush to 
his cheeks; but he could see the cords in his neck swell 
ominously. For a long ten seconds Saxe was silent, 
then he said slowly: 

“Lieutenant, under ordinary circumstances, you 
know what my answer would be. I+admit that our 
position is peculiar. My orders, however, are quite 
specific—and it is not my province, nor that of any 
other officer, to question the judgment of his superiors.” 

McCord saluted again, and started to turn away, 
when the captain checked him. 

“The cross on this map,” he continued, exhibiting 
the much-studied square of paper, “ indicates the exact 
position we were to occupy. It may be some satisfac- 
tion to you—and the others — to verify the position 
in your own minds.” 

As McCord walked away, the steady rattle of vol- 
leys broke in on the diminishing roll of the cannon. 
The lean general was pushing his infantry up to the 
assault, and Saxe’s battery had not fired a shot or seen 
a hostile uniform. Some of the cavalry of the escort 
sprawled on the ground, sleeping shamelessly. 


a. tidings that clicked in over the wires of the 
field-telegraphs to the porch of the farm-house told 
the lean general that his cannon-thunder had done its 
part. Along the whole line of his fifteen-mile front, 
the enemy’s batteries had, one by one, fallen silent, 
battered into inactivity by the steady rain of metal 
from better-handled guns. One little set of wrinkles in 
the general’s deeply lined face smoothed themselves 
out. When the chief of artillery sent a sweating aide 
in with the news that the thing was done, the general 
nodded to a group of expectant orderlies, and dropped 
into a chair with a sigh, scarcely watching the eager 
messengers as they galloped out of the farm-yard. 

Along every road that led toward the scarred hills 
where the enemy waited, the lean general sent his 
sturdy regiments. His cavalry —squat lancers, 
mounted on big, rangy horses —scurried along the 
roads to hover on the enemy’s flanks. His batteries, 
fed by the hastening trains of reserve caissons, took 
up the work they had begun. 

As the artillery battle had gone, so went the in- 
fantry fight. Steadily the assailants pressed in on 
the line of hills, and the defenders fell back step by 
step toward the river. Back where the railroad 
crossed the river, the enemy began to intrench dis- 
mounted cavalry and batteries of horse artillery, to 
cover the retreat of an army for whom retreat was 
becoming a growing necessity. 

On the porch of the farm-house, the lean general 
lost some of his nervousness and became cheer- 
ful. As the tidings continued to read in the same 
vein, he even waxed jocular. His chief of staff — 
looking very unmilitary ‘in his shirt-sleeves— came 
out of the door to see the general reading a dispatch 
and smiling. 

“Queer things happen in battles,” said the general, 
locking up. “ We’ve lost a battery.” 

The chief of staff raised his eyebrows, and the 
general hastened to explain. 

“Tt hasn’t been captured, or anything of that 
sort —it’s just been mislaid. We hitched it over 
to the west this morning to help Samson’s men take 
care of any flanking counter-attack that might develop, 
and it’s gone—just plain gone! There hasn’t been 
any fighting over that way, and something’s gone 
wrong with the telegraph. Fredericks ” — Fredericks 
was the chief of artillery—‘ is hunting for his mis- 
laid battery now!” 

The chief of staff grinned—for, with a battle 
nearly won, grins can be spared over the disappearance 
of a single battery —and went into the house. 

The enemy, however, was not quite whipped. The 
resistless hammering of artillery and infantry had 
bent and broken their line almost beyond repair, but 
their commander was a man with a gambler’s in- 
stincts. A rash stroke now might turn a serious 
defeat into an appalling rout—and it might turn it 
into victory. He took the gambler’s chance. Bolster- 
ing up the lines of his right wing with all the reserve 
infantry he could lay hands on, he deliberately drew 
them out of touch, filling the gap in his lines with 


cavalry and batteries with wide intervals between the- 


guns, flung the hastily gathered column to the west, 
almost te the shore of the big lake, and then turned 
them straight toward the -nemy’s victorious left wing. 

Tt was not ten minutes after the lean general had 
joked over the disappearance of his battery that 
the first tremors of this daring stroke began to make 
themselves felt. For five furious minutes the general 
paced the porch, waiting for confirmation of the dis- 
quieting rumor; and then, when they became certainty, 
he became a very dynamo of energy. 

“Tf Fredericks can only find that battery, now!” 
he said between clenched teeth, “ it ‘Il serve to trip 
’em up for ten minutes, and that’s enough to let us 
through!” 

It is a herculean task to check an advancing army 
in mid-attack, cut part of it loose, shift other parts, 
and rearrange the whole to meet a totally unexpected 
attack in flank. The lean general did all the long- 
range thinking and ordering that he could, but he 
knew that to a great extent he would have to depend 
upon the quick thinking and acting of the officers on 
the firing-line. He knew that all the available re- 
serves were already hurrying toward the threatened 
point, and that the corps artillery would be shifted 
as soon as possible. But he knew, too, that his own 
lines near the lake were very slender; his own orders 
had sapped their strength to help on the great at- 
tack in the center. . 


i was eleven o’clock in the morning when Drucke 
discovered that there was an element of humor in 
the battery’s situation. 

“ After all,” he announced grimly, “ we’re jolly well 
hidden, if we are useless! One of the cavalry’s been 
nosing around on those roads, and he tells me he 
can’t see a thing of us from there!” 

For the battle had passed around Saxe’s guns with- 
out involving them. At one time it had been so close 
that the men had heard the din of an infantry fight 
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beyond the hill to the north — but even that had died 
away. Occasionally they had been eyed curiously by 
hastening orderlies; but none of the orderlies had 
stopped. No orders had come to the patient Saxe, 
who had discarded his horse for an old log, but kept 
his pipe steadily in commission. 

And then, suddenly, along about noon, there had 
come a new note in the great battle-ground which 
made men sit up suddenly. ‘There was a growing 
sound of firing near the lake, where there had been 
only silence and an occasional scattering volley all the 
morning. Saxe got off his log abruptly, ordered more 
ammunition brought up at once, and sent an orderly 
packing off to the cavalry supports for information. 

“Tt can’t really be anything,” McCord said incred- 
ulously. ‘“ The whole battle’s gone off and left us. 
But if it is anything — why, there’s an end of us!” 


HE cavalry escort was galvanized into sudden ac- 
tivity. Its outposts came tumbling breathlessly in 

with tidings of great masses of the enemy pouring 
in on them from the north. Saxe sent another orderly 
to the vague divisional commander from whom his 
orders were supposed to come, and looked at his guns. 

“Keep one troop dismounted,” he ordered the 
cavalry captain sharply. xet ’em into cover where 
they can do the most good. Get the other troop out 
on to solid ground where they can charge, and drive 
*em home when those fellows get close. Never mind the 
guns; we can take care of the ground in front of us!” 

Some portion of Saxe’s calm, confident energy was 
transferred to his lieutenants. They jumped to 
execute his orders; yet they knew that the position 
cf the battery was ridiculous. 

“By George!” exclaimed McCord, looking at Saxe 
with admiration. ‘ He’s great, if he has made a fool 
of himself!” 

The head of a hostile column showed suddenly above 
the crest to the north; another poked its way out on 
to the farther road. Saxe nodded to the gunners, and 
the six guns, already sighted and loaded, roared into 
sudden action. Saxe did not need to look to see that 
his first shrapnel burst exactly where it should. 

“Fast!” he yelled to the gunners. “It’s speed 
that'll count now!” . 

The enemy’s columns, hurrying to deliver their flank- 
ing blow before it was too late, were in no mood to 
stop and deploy for such pigmy resistance. Saxe’s 
shrapnel galled their advance-guard, and the carbines 
of the hidden cavalry bit deep into their ranks. They 
tried to cross the marsh, and the very nature of the 
ground meant that to deploy was to lose time — and 
they dared not lose it. 

“They can’t deploy,” 
shell!” 

To the shriek of the shrapnel succeeded the tearing. 
wrenching crashes of the percussion-shells. The 
enemy, nonplussed at this sudden bombardment, flung 
at them apparently from the very bowels of a sticky 
marsh, halted for one flickering minute, and in that 
time the second troop of cavalry flashed out from be- 
hind the shelter of a clump of woods and buried its 
lances in the column’s flank. 

The enemy’s bugles called from one to another, and 
the big, dense columns tried to deploy—only to find 
that the men mired themselves in the marsh and could 
not advance. From behind the willows that lined the 
road, the sharpshooters began to peck at the gunners. 

“Shrapnel again. Shorten the fuses!” yelled Saxe. 


stormed Saxe. “Try common 


8 was only a question of time.—the wiping out of 
this trifling stumbling-block,— but it was exactly 
this element whose waste spelled defeat to the enemy. 
Swiftly the heavy columns deployed. The charging 
troop of lancers was engulfed in a swarm of infantry 
that blotted the horsemen out of existence in a few 
terrible minutes of magazine fire. The dismounted 
troop, fighting stubbornly through the underbrush, 
dodging from tree to tree, found themselves caught in 
front, flank, and rear. Men fell thick about the six 
half-buried guns. McCord was working with the 
wagoner at the tail-piece of one gun; Drucke and two 
of the artificers were bringing up ammunition for a 
second; Saxe himself was sighting a third piece. 
Wainright and Whiting lay on the ground, and two of 
the guns were silent. 

Saxe stood upright in the midst of the wreck of his 
battery, the blood streaming down his temple, a loaded 
shell in his hands. Of the hundred and seventy-five 
men who had been with him twenty minutes earlier. 
there were not more than fifty left; but those fifty 
were working like men possessed, and the four guns 
still in action were being served with something like 
regularity. The cavalry escort was nearly gone, and 
there were hostile dead within three hundred yards 
of the guns. Without turning, Saxe could see the 
enemy’s uniforms showing through the trees scarce a 
hundred yards away on his flank. 

“Stick by the guns!” he yelled. “ There’s a dozen 
rounds in them yet!” 

Then, through the sounds of the fight around him, a 
dull rumble sounded in the rear. Saxe turned in time 
to see the “leaders” of a dozen gun-teams show 
simultaneously above the crest behind him as they 
swept the pieces into position. On both sides of him 
there sounded the steady hammering of regular volleys. 
But Saxe, though he knew the relief had come, did not 
turn his head, but thrust the loaded shell into the 
breech before him, and slammed home the block with 
his own hand. 


“YF course,” said the lean general, crossing on¢ 
thin leg comfortably over the other, “it’s easy 
to say what might have happened if something else 
hadn’t, and all that sort of thing. And it’s easy, too, 
to say how far a man ought to stick to his orders 
when he knows there’s something wrong with them. 

“ But the fact of the matter is that, if that map had 
been right, that marsh wouldn’t have looked like a 
hundred-foot hill and fooled everybody. And, if it had 
been a hill, they’d have seen his guns before they 
stepped on him, and they’d have wiped him out in two 
minutes instead of thirty. If he’d been a bit less 
conscientious, and a trifle more inventive — but he 
wasn’t and there’s an end of it!” 
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THE HOBO AND THE 
NUN 


(Continued from page 19) 


bark had long since peeled away, and the 
wood showed, a streak of white in the 
darkness. He looked down at her and for 
an instant hesitated, then cleared his 
throat huskily. She saw what he meant. 
It’s the one chance,” he said briefly, and 
picked her up in his great arms. 


panel and sober, Jerry Morley had 
walked that causeway many times, 
and never had he taken any heed of its 
danger. For the first time in his life, he 
felt himself shaking at the possibility of a 
misstep; and for the first time he took 
careful thought each time he placed his 
foot before him. Yet he walked swiftly 
and steadily, holding his straight broad 
back and massive shoulders easily poised. 

Once his rubber boot-sole slipped on a 
scale of thin ice he had not seen. They 
were in the middle of the narrow span. 
Twenty feet below, the water ran black 
its roar in his ears. Instinctively, as he 
caught himself he pressed the light bundle 
closer in his arms. The roar of the water 
died in the louder roar of the approaching 
train. He forgot caution and ran, gain- 
ing the bank in half a dozen mighty 
strides. The train swept by them as he 
reached the end and reverently slipped the 
nun from his arms. 

It was less than a hundred feet to the 
station platform. When they gained it, 
the conductor was coming from the agent’s 
window, with his lantern swinging. On 
the steps of the chair-car stood Sister 
Cecilia. 

Jerry Morley held out his open left hand 
full of silver toward his companion. 

“Tf you don’t mind, Sister,’ he said, 
“TIL give this fer the Orphans’ Home.” 

From the open vestibule of the moving 
train she thanked him, and he stood with 
his head bared as she was whirled from 
sight. 


SP escerieriaren passed backward and_for- 
ward in the office at D quarters next 
morning. The superintendent was a man 
of mighty frame and huge girth. His red 
face was dark, and, as he talked, one of 
his men remarked to his helper: “ The 
old man’s up in the air.” 

Facing Carroll, two men stood mute. 
Now and again Tom Leahy nursed the dis- 
located knuckle of his right hand with the 
calloused palm of his left. One eye was 
closed entireiy and the other gleamed from 
beneath a swollen blue-black lid. Finally 
Carroll stopped to get his breath, and 
Leahy asked: 

“What d’ye figger we’re to do, anny- 
9 

“Do?” Carroll burst out again. “ Do? 
Do like ye did last night. Go down drunk, 
wid a drove av drunken terriers behind 
ve, an’ let Jerry Morley and them hell- 
hounds av his make hash av ye wance 
more. Ye’re gettin’ ould, Tom,’’— he soft- 
ened his voice to sarcasm,—* too ould to 
fight anny more. Ye should be lookin’ fer 
another job. Ye’re not the man ye were 
on the big ditch. An’ Mae, there—whis- 
ky’s gettin’ the top hand av ye, Mac.” 

The two raged in silence, and Carroll, 
noting with deep satisfaction that they 
did. went on: “So long as I’ve been on 
public works. so long did I never see the 
min could run my camp—no one but me. 
But now ’tis different. Eleven men 
from me own statien on the Chicago ditch, 
cleven flat-footed hoboes, comes in here an’ 
cwns the place. An’ whin ve go down to 
see thim they spits in ver eye, Tom Leahy, 
and ye and the whole twinty av them wid 
ve runs back where ye came frum.” 

“Spits in me eye, is ut?”’—and Tom 
Leahy gently caressed one bruised side of 
his face with his well hand. ‘“ Maybe ye’d 
like to be lettin’ him try ut on yerself. 
Tis aisy to talk!” 

Carroll’s eyes shot fire as he rose to 
this. He doubled one huge fist and 
brought it softly down on the desk beside 
him. In the gesture was much of sup- 
pression. 

“T will,” he said quietly. “I will. Ye 
may come too, if ye want, and anny one 
clse ye know that wants a frolic. Vil 
show Jerry Morley that if there’s anny 
rough house in this camp, Ill be the 
one to make it. We clean that dump to- 
‘- A’ God help them that’s in it. 


HE door opened and Jerry Morley 

walked in. 

He stood awkwardly facing Carroll, who 
Was the first to speak, in a voice as soft 
as silk and smooth as polished steel: 

“Good morning, Mister Morley. What 
can I do for ye?” ; 

The irony of tone and words were not 
lost on the drill-runner. He shifted one 
great foot uneasily. 

“T wanted to see Tom,” he said. 

“Tm here,” said Leahy grimly. 

Jerry Morley looked squarely in the 





OUTDOOR SCHOOLS 


(Continued from page 13) 


and achievements that are convincing be- 
cause so directly in line with what would 
most naturally be expected. 


Irritable Children Become Polite and 
Happy 


FTER eight years there have been no 

changes of consequence in the methods 
of the schools, few errors to correct, and 
no fallacies to disprove. As one teacher 
has said, the children come to them irri- 
table, nervous, suspicious, unreliable, bad- 
mannered, and listless; after a while they 
become smiling, polite, kind to one an- 
other, orderly, clean, active, reliable, and 
trustworthy. They get a color, their hair 
becomes glossy, they increase in size and 
weight, their backs straighten, and they 
become more alert and vivacious both men- 
tally and physically. All this refers, of 
course, to the sick and feeble, or what 
might be termed the most hopeless cases. 
Certainly, methods that accomplish this 
for such children can not fail to work at 
least some small benefit, even to those who 
are already well mannered and well phy- 
sieally. 

It is a well known fact that there is 
an ever-present relationship between 
bedily infirmity and mental power. The 
impairment of bodily vigor is sure to be 
reflected sooner or later in diminished 
mental capacity, unless it be in persons of 
strong will power and exceptional capacity 
for withstanding suffering—two faculties 
not common in children. Complete bodily 
strength—-not necessarily muscular power, 
but perfect health—stimulates the brain 
action and in every way aids it to quicker 
and greater results. Children who work 
in closed rooms become weary mentally 
quicker than they would out of doors, and 
their capacity for learning is deadened, 
whereas in the open air it is quickened. 

Even if the establishing of an open-air 
school were attended by expense, the cost 
would be but trifling as compared with the 
direct and indirect economies accom- 
plished. There is a saving in doctors’ bills 
and medicines, and the building up of a 
rugged constitution, which means greater 
capacity for work in later years, an in- 
valuable asset both for those who labor 
with their heads and for those who labor 
with their hands alone. The power to re- 
sist the encroachments of disease is desir- 
able for the healthy as well as for the ill. 
It is a case where the ratio of sixteen to 
one has been universally legalized by the 
familiar cld law that one ounce of preven- 
tion is worth sixteen ounces of cure. 

The open-air school is practical for any 
community. It gives the children strong 
minds in strong bodies, and it means bet- 
ter health, better standards of living, and 
more learning. The way is open for 
nearly every school district to adopt it 
to whatever extent it pleases; and when 
employed in its simplest possible form 
and if only for a part of the year, its bene- 
fits reveal themselves quickly and force- 
fully, so that the experiment. when once 
tried, is not likely to be abandoned, but 
rather placed sooner or later on the basis 
of a permanent institution. 








other’s damaged face, and forbore to 
smile. 

“Td like to know what’s the chances fer 
a machine,” he said quietly. 

The other men turned mutely to Carroll. 
They were not equal to this emergency. 

“T thought.” said the latter, “ve had 
retired, Mister Morley. I notice ye’re be- 
comin’ a man 0’ money as well as a sport. 
I see ye subscribin’ fer the Orphans’ Home 
last night. What makes ye want to come 
back to work? Perhaps ye fear trouble— 
or jail?” 

Jerry Morley had raised his head as 
Carroll spoke and his eves gleamed danger- 
ously. His face was very white. 

“T don’t fear you, Mike Carrol,” he said 
slowly. “ Neither you nor your men.” He 
glanced at Leahy. “TI want a machine. 
Why is me own business.” He reddened 
and stopped awkwardly. 

Carroll was watching him keenly. He 
had seen Jerry Morley at the depot plat- 
form, and he knew well his own race. 

“How about yer gang?” he asked 
shortly. 

“Where I go they go,” said Jerry Mor- 
ley quietly. 

The superintendent was silent for a mo- 
ment. “ Ye spoiled a good man last night, 
Jerry Morley.” he said finally. “ Pat Car- 
michael’s in the hospital wid a_ broken 
shoulder an’ God knows what all else.” 
He turned abruptly to Leahy. “ Give him 
Pat’s shift on the bench,” he said. 

“Are ve gone crazy entirely?” Leahy 
asked, when Jerry Morley had left—“ giv- 
in’ the man the bench, after all that’s 
come an’ gone?” 

Carroll grinned. ‘ Never fear.” he said. 
“Jerry Morley’s through wid butterfly 
life. He’s good now—auntil spring, anny- 
how.” 
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Are You Pinched for Money ? 


AVE you enough pin money? Every 
woman knows the poignant torture of 
being denied the many little refinements 
so dear to her. 
In almost every family even a little more 
money coming in regularly will relieve the 
tension. Those niceties of dress you hunger 
for, the little entertainments you want, the 
outings you need—all can be yours. 
In your spare time you can earn enough 
money to take much of the sordidness from 
life, and put money in bank, too. 





How About Your Future > 


F your source of income was suddenly 
I cut off, where could you earn a dollar? 

Are you equipped to go right ahead and 
make a good living—not a mere existence, 
but a good substantial ever - increasing 
amount of money? Unless you are, you are 
chained to the ragged edge of uncertainty. 


Our Correspondence Course Gives You A Profession 







Golden Opportunity 


For a Little While we are offering 
THESE VALUABLE COURSES 
At Half Price 


PAYABLE IN 
LitTLE MONTHLY INSTALMENTS 


If your ambitions are above your 
present environment; if you wish to be 
Free of the Long Hours and Small Pay 
of office, factory or store, this is your 
Opportunity for Emancipation. 


The Lessons are Easily Mastered, 
the Work is Pleasant and the Remu- 
neration Big. 


Your friends will gladly let you prac- 
tice on them. When you graduate, and 
get your diploma, you can build up a 
trade among your acquaintances that 
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you can handle in spare time. Soon 
you can open an establishment of your 
own, and your future will be assured. 

It costs nothing to investigate our 
System. Send the 
Coupon to-day 
while the Reduced 
Tuition and Easy 
Payment Plan are 
in force. It will 
bring you full 
particulars. 





i¢ HIS is the 

Woman’s Era. 
Her Industry and 
Enterprise are 
making her Free! 

















The Ladies’ World Metropolitan Correspondence Schools, 
Metlure Building, New York, N. Y. 


Please mail me full particulars about your 
Correspondence Courses in 
MANICURING, MassaGe and Scatp TREATMENT 
Name Pakatsesaceans <cletavadad 
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Things have changed. The 

old stage coach has given place 

to the automobile. There are thousands 

of roadside taverns where there were 

hundreds before. Yet all of them and the 
palatial city hotels find 


Old Overholt Rye 


“Same for 100 Years” 
as popular as it was a century ago. 
Honestly made from the best Penne 
sylvania Rye and pure mountain 
water. Aged in charred i 





THE LOVE-MAKING 
OF THE NEWFOUND- 
LAND CARIBOU 


(Continued from page 17) 


herd in general, for his arrival caused a 
good deal of excitement. The possibilities 
of a fight loomed up most hopefully, if one 
could judge by the manner of several of 
the stags. 

Nearer and nearer came the stranger. 
Suddenly there was a commotion among 
the stunted trees, and out rushed the chief 
of the herd, the magnificent beast that I 
had- seen before. On he came in a mad 
rush, and, before the stranger realized 
what was happening, he was knocked 
head over heels. He stayed down only for 
a moment—the big fellow allowed him to 
rise, and then the fight began. 

A real fight it was. Such clashing of 
antlers I had never before seen or heard. 
If only it had taken place on the clear 
ground, or away from the does, so that 
there would have been some chance of get- 
ting good pictures! As it was, the condi- 
tions were most unsatisfactory, and it 
looked as if the opportunity for which I 
had waited so long and worked so hard 
would be lost. Whichever way I moved 
would reveal me to the does, while it was 
impossible to take a picture from where I 
lay concealed among bushes, owing to the 
distance and the intervening scrub. The 
excitement of it was past all belief. 


Getting a Picture of the Fight 


HE fight would probably not last long 

—pehaps not more than a minute or 
two; yet I could make no rapid motion, 
for fear of attracting attention. Quickly 
deciding that the only way was to crawl 
closer at all cost, I worked my way 
through the wet moss and tangled vegeta- 
tion on my hands and knees. In this way, 
and at great risk of being seen, I got to 
. within thirty or forty yards. Then, after 
seeing that the camera was completely 
ready, I stood up, and, scarcely taking 
time to focus, pressed the button and 
secured the picture of the fight. It is, I 
believe, the only one ever made. 

My sudden appearance, and the sound 
of the shutter, gave the alarm to the does, 
who immediately gave the danger call; 
and. almost before one could realize it, 
the fight had stopped, and the two com- 
batants instantly joined the scampering 
herd that was racing madly from their 
common enemy. Away they went across 
the slushy barren, seattering moss and 
water in the air. 

It was beautiful and it was exciting 
while it lasted; but it was quickly over. 
The whole white-flanked herd vanished 
into the woods, and the absolute silence of 
the wilds took possession once more. As 
1 stood there, trembling and tired from 
tiie hours of delicious nervous strain, I 
was conscious of a feeling of satisfaction 
and pleasure; for I had secured the 
picture which for so many years had 
eluded me. As I carefully wrapped up the 
plate-holder with its precious contents, I 
wondered whether everything had _ been 
properly done--whether the plate was a 
blank, or whether it contained the latent 
image of the greatest fight it has ever 
been my good luck to witness! 
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IMMIGRATION AND 
DEMOCRACY 


(Continued from page 10) 


the change in economic conditions, Ex- 
cess population always seeks an outlet 
and tends to flow to a region of less con- 
gestion or of more favorable conditions. 
In the early days the conditions were so 
favorable in America as to attract the 
most desirable class of European emi- 
grants. But, as conditions here have 
changed and come nearer to the European 
level, the class of immigrants has steadily 
fallen, Now it is well known that the 
better class of European emigrants go to 
Canada and Argentine, leaving us only 
the less desirable ones. 

. But, as General Walker long ago 
pointed out, “ the migration of the lowest 
classes will not be permanently stopped, 
so long as any difference of economic level 
exists between our population and that of 
the most degraded communities abroad,” 

In point of fact, the seeming check of 
the flood of immigration ascribed to the 
panic of 1907 was but temporary. 
Despite the reduction, the numbers stood 
at more than three quarters of a million 
in 1908 and in 1909, and again passed the 
million mark in 1910. And if emigration 
was relatively heavy, it must be recalled, 
as pointed out by former New York State 
Commissioner of Lunacy Goodwin Brown, 
that those who go back to Europe are the 
prosperous moiety who would make the 
least undesirable citizens. The more 
weakly and defective remain. 

In effect, emigration, while in one sense 
offering relief, really serves to lower still 
further the average level of the net in- 
crement of the population received 
through immigration. Nor can we doubt 
that we shall receive immigrants of a 
lower and yet lower order so long as we 
will accept them—or until they have 
brought the United States to the low 
economic level of the least prosperous of 
foreign countries, 

A vivid picture of what American 
civilization of the near future may be 
like if the present tide of immigration is 
allowed to go unchecked was given in an 
eloquent speech before the American 
Economie Association not long ago by 
Professor Edward A. Ross, who, after 
characterizing the “pioneer breed” as 
one of the finest types ever seen in the 
white race, said: 

“This precious stock, of pioneer an- 
cestry, is abruptly curtailing the size of 
the family rather than send its sons to 
compete in a labor market overstocked 
with sub-common representatives of cer- 
tain unachieving and undistinguished 
strains of southern and southwestern 
Europe. 

* Already America has ceased to allure, 
as of yore, the British, the Germans, and 
the Scandinavians; but ib strongly at- 
tracts the Italians, Greeks, and Slavs. 
By 1930, perhaps, the opportunities left 
will have ceased to interest them; but, no 
doubt, the Khivans, the Bokhariots, the 
Persians, and the Afghans will regard 
this as the Promised Land. By 1950, 
even they will scorn the chances here; 
but then, perhaps, the coolies from over- 
populated India will be glad to take an 
American wage.. But by the last quarter 
of this century there will remain, pos- 
sibly, no people in the world that will 
care for the chances left in America. 

“Then, when immigration has ceased 
of itself, when the dogma of the sacred 
right of immigration has wrought its 
perfect work, and when the blood of the 
old pioneering breed has faded out of the 
motley, polyglot, polychrome,  caste- 
riven population that will crowd this con- 
tinent to a Chinese density, let there be 
reared a commemorative monument bear- 
ing these words: 


“TO THE AMERICAN PIONEERING BREED 
THE VICTIM OF TOO MUCH HUMANITARI- 
ANISM AND TOO LITTLE COMMON SENSE” 


To the average reader, no doubt, such 
a prophecy as this sounds fantastic; be- 
cause, to the average person, the existing 
condition of national affairs seems al- 
ways part of a fixed and immutable 
scheme of things. 

But the chief lesson of history, it may 
be worth while to recall, is that nations 
are mutable. The greatest nations of 
Europe for the better part of a thousand 


- years were democracies; but monarchies 


succeeded them. No doubt the average 
Roman of the fifth century would have 
smiled contemptuously if it had been sug- 
gested to him that the despised bar- 
barians that came down from the North 
would overthrow his wonderful civiliza- 
tion. But the thousand-year period that 
succeeded is known in history as the 
Dark Age. 

I would not be understood as suggest- 
ing that our civilization is about to suffer 
similar eclipse. I by no means agree even 
with the forecast of the learned New 
York judge who recently averred that the 
industrial disturbances of our time 
have brought us to the verge of a French 
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Revolution, But I think any one who 
reviews carefully, the accomplishment of 
the middle of the nineteenth century in 
America may justly ask himself whether 
our civilization is not momentarily retro- 
gressive. 

In any event, it seems fairly clear that 
we need go forward along present lines 
only two or three generations to give us 
the “motley, polyglot, polychrome, caste- 
riven population” of Professor Ross’s 
prophecy. 

Meantime it is well to recall that the 
pioneer breed, though greatly out- 
numbered, is still in control in America, 
in virtue of its intellectual supremacy. In 
some of our Western States it is prob- 
ably still numerically dominant; and 
there we have seen the recent extension 
of democratic principles—woman _ suf- 
frage, the initiative, the referendum, the 
recall—with seeming prospect of good 
results. 

But what lover of liberty can contem- 
plate with composure the probable result 
of placing these political weapons in the 
hands of the mongrel proletariat that is 
rapidly coming to numerical dominance 
in the Northeast? Already our indiscrim- 
inate hospitality of past decades has put 
an incubus on progress and headed our 
civilization away from the best ideals of 
democracy. To give actual power to this 
motley crew would be to invite the coming 
of a Cesar. 


Eugenics and Democracy 


O forecast evil is always a task at 

once ungracious and futile. Nor have 
I, personally, any fear that the American 
civilization of the coming generation will 
be allowed to progress very far in the 
retrograde direction. Yet it must be ad- 
mitted that the conditions are such as to 
justify even the most conservative and 
optimistic in questioning whether there 
may not be some hazard in our present 
course. : 

In the modern world all civilized na- 
tions are pitted against one another in 
an economic warfare. We can not keep 
out of this international struggle, if we 
would. National prosperity must depend 
very largely upon the success with which 
we meet the competition of English, Ger- 
man, French, and ultimately of Chinese 
and Japanese commercial activity. It is 
almost axiomatic to say that the most in- 
telligent race must win in this great 
world-wide economic struggle. It seems 
equally axiomatic to say that it is hardly 
the part of worldly wisdom for a nation 
that carries an incubus of ten per cent. 
of negroes to add to its burden by accept- 
ing millions on millions of people of a 
confessedly low order of intelligence. 

It is hard enough, at best, to keep a 
racial stock improved. It must become 
impossible to do so if we utterly dis- 
regard the laws of heredity. 

Every one recalls Dr. Oliver Wendell 
Holmes’ famous formula for securing 
health and happiness: to wit, first select 
your grandparents. But a good many of 
us fail to reflect that we are to-day select- 
ing grandparents for our descendants of 
the middle of the twentieth century. If 
we continue our present policy, it does 
not appear that said posterity will have 
very great cause to applaud the wisdom 
of our selection. 

Our ancestors bequeathed us a negro 
problem which came near disrupting the 
Union, and which is still as far as ever 
from solution. It seems incredible that 
we should voluntarily saddle on our de- 
scendants another type of race problem of 
added menace. 

Clearly, then, a remedy must be found. 
The obvious remedy would seem to be 
the shutting out of undesirable uropean 
emigrants, even as we have already shut 
out the Chinese. Yet it is difficult to 
apply so radical a measure, because of 
the many antagonistic interests involved. 

Political parties have juggled with the 
idea of restricting immigration, but have 
not dared to take radical measures. As 
a nation, we tend to complain about an 
evil and then forget the evil while it still 
is allowed to exist. We tend to lop at 
the twigs of the tree of evil, as Thoreau 
said, instead of striking at the root. For 
example, we rail at the trusts, but sit 
complacently in the shadow of the tariff 
wall that protects them. We strain at 
such gnats as race-track and pool-room 
gambling, but contentedly swallow the 
Wall Street camel. 

But the time is approaching when the 
matter can no longer be trifled with; and 
in the near future we must choose be- 
tween the alternatives of restricting im- 
migration and accepting a lower standard 
of civilization for America. I, for one, 
entertain no question as to which horn 
of the dilemma will be seized. 

Having limited the influx of undesir- 
able immigrants for the future, we must 
prepare to deal scientifically with the 
inchoate population already here. This 
means that we must encourage the in- 
crease of population among the unfit. 
Even the discussion of this subject—let 
alone its application—presents difficulties ; 


since the apotheosis of Mother Grundy’ 








amounts almost to a national supersti- 
tion. 

But we can not hope for true progress 
until we learn to apply the laws of 
heredity as intelligently to the human 
race as we now apply them to the breei- 
ing of cattle and horses. 

The great difficulty is that nations are 
prone to be obsessed by the notion of 
quantity in the breeding of the human 
race. We boast of our ninety-odd mil!- 
ions, but we forget to ask what may lhe 
the percentage of mongrel stock. We 
prate about race suicide, but worry not 
at all about race degeneration. What 
might be wished is that the population 
of America should decrease by, say, 25 
per cent. in numbers in the coming ge»- 
eration, and at the same time go up, say 
25 per cent., in quality. 

Then there would be no occasion for 
even the most pessimistic of cavilers to en- 
tertain fears for the future of democracy. 





The World’s Greatest Ruby 


THE world’s largest and most famons 
ruby is that known as the Timur 
Ruby, the Oriental name of which is 
Khiraj-i-Alam, “Tribute of the World.” 
This is the largest spinel ruby known, 
weighing a bit over 352 carats, uncut bit 
polished. It is thought to have come froin 
ene of the old ruby mines of Badahshan. 

This famous jewel has had a varied 
and most romantic history. The earliest 
records concerning it indicate that it was 
seized, together with many other precious 
stones, by the Ameer Timur, common|y 
called by European historians Tamerlane, 
when he plundered Delhi in 1398. 

At his death the ruby descended to his 


“son, Mir Shah Rukh, ‘and in due tine 


to his son and successor, Mirza Ulugh Bes. 
At this period, however, the Tartar Eii- 
pire was on the verge of dissolution. Dur- 
ing one of the wars between the Tarta’s 
and the Persians, the ruby fell into tie 
hands of the Kings of Iran. Shah Abbis 
I, the greatest of the Safavi kings of Per- 
sia, who, acting with the British forces, 
took the island of Ormuz from the Portu- 
guese in 1622, was a devoted friend and 
ally of the Mogul Emperor Jehangir, aid 
presented the ruby to him in 1612. At 
that time the gem was inscribed with the 
names of Timur’s son and grandson and of 
Shah Abbas himself. 

There is a story to the effect that when 
Jehangir’s favorite wife, Nur Jehan, re- 
monstrated with him for spoiling the gem 
by this inscription, he replied: “ This 
jewel will more certainly hand down my 
name to posterity than any written his- 
tory. The House of Timur may fall, but 
as long as there is a king this jewel 
will be his”—meaning, of course, that 
the possession of so rare a stone would 
always remain with the Suzerain of Hin- 
dustan. And it is a fact that, through- 
out all the vicissitudes of Indian history, 
this prediction has been fulfilled. 

The next owner of the ruby was Shah 
Jehan, who also had his name inscribed 
upon it, and finally had it placed in thie 
famous Peacock Throne. On his deposi- 
tion by his son Aurungzeb, or Alamygri 
Shah, the gem went with the rest of the 
jewels. Following the example of pre- 
ceding Mogul owners, Aurungzeb added 
his name and the date on which he c- 
quired it. The last of the Delhi emperors 
to inscribe his name was Mahomed 
Farukh Siyar. During the reign of |iis 
successor, Nadir Shah invaded Inilia 
and sacked Delhi (1739). His loot, car- 
ried away to the then capital of Persia. 
Ispahan, included the Timur ruby, as 
shown by a eryptice inscription of the 
style affected by the Persian scholars of 
the day. The date is that of the Hijra 
era and corresponds with a.p. 1740. 

The latest name on the jewel is that 
of Ahmad Shah, commonly known as 
Abdali or Duranj, who, at the time of 
Nadir Shah’s assassination in 1747, lield 
an important command in his victorious 
army. When he heard of the murder he 
attempted to seize the throne, but suc 
ceeded only in securing a large amount 
of booty, which he took with him wiien 
he marched south at the head of his 
troops and founded the Kingdom of 
Afghanistan. On his death, in 1772, his 
son, Timur Shah, succeeded to the throne 
of Kabul, and the ruby eventually passed 
to the latter’s youngest son, Shah Suja. 
On his expulsion by Dost Mahomed. he 
took refuge in the Punjab, and Maha- 
jara Ranjit Singh forced him to surren- 
der both the Koh-i-noor and the Timur 
ruby. 

On the annexation of the Punjab. in 
1849, the Board cf Administration ‘ook 
over all the state jewels. The Koh-i-noor 
was sent direct by the hands of a special 
officer to England and at once delivered 
to Queen Victoria. Some of the more 
valuable gems and articles found in the 
native treasure-house, including — the 


Timur ruby, were packed up in Lahore 
and sent to London... These were all dis: 
played in the Exhibition of 1851, and 
when this came to an end the Court ! 
Directors of the East India Company 
presented the ruby to Queen Victoria. 
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ASILVER ELOPEMENT 


(Continued from page 8) 


make the girls feel how far behind the 
times they are. Of course, there will be 
a trifle or two of frippery for the poor 
things themselves. I’ll visit the hospitals 
to get the wherewithal to patronize Fred.” 

Washington was next added to the 
scheme; but when the doctor hinted at a 
few months in the South, his wife begged 
for time to learn what her powers of re- 
sistance against homesickness were, and 
it was decided that all further plans 
should be left to develop themselves by the 
way. 


NDER ordinary circumstances they 

would probably have tired of the trip 
before they started, as middle-aged people 
are so apt to do; but the secrecy gave it 
a spice of adventure that appealed to 
something, deep buried in both of them, 
which had never grown old. To sit at the 
window and knit was not such dull work 
when at any moment the doctor might re- 
turn from the railway office where he had 
gone to inquire about connections; and it 
was absolutely thrilling to guess from his 
air, when he came in sight, that something 
had happened. 

“T’ve had a narrow escape,” he panted, 
looking back over his 
shoulder, “and I don’t know whether I 
really did escape. When I was coming out 
of the railway ollice, whom do you think 
I ran into?” 

‘Agatha! I always knew she would 
find us out.” 

“No; Dora. ‘ Now,’ thought I, ‘ it’s all 
up. Tl have to stand and deliver some 
kind of explanation.’ But, do you believe 
it, the girl looked right past me as if I 
weren’t there; and the next thing I knew, 
she had her nose up to a shop-window and 
I got a chance to get ahead of her.” 

“She’s very absent-minded. If it had 
been Agatha, we should certainly have 
been found out.” 

“Oh, I don’t know about that. These 
absent-minded people have imagination 
sometimes, and see below the surface of 
things. One thing is sure—if it had been 
Agatha, we’d have known the worst at 
once.” 

“Well, here comes Dora now. I don’t 
think it will be hard to discover whether 
she suspects anything.” 

Dora ¢ame into the room, looking ab- 
stracted and a little cross. 

“ Mother,” she said, “ don’t you think a 
girl of seventeen is old enough to use her 
cwn judgment altogether in buying 
presents? ” 

“ Certainly, dear.” 

“ And if you had been a long, long time 
saving up for an especially important 
present, wouldn’t you want to choose just 
what pleased you, even if it seemed funny 
and inappropriate? ” 

“T dare say I should.” 

“Tt’s all right, then. I have been buy- 
ing a present that Agatha and Fred will 
laugh at, and I want to be sure before- 
hand of a little support.” 

“What does this talk of presents 
mean?” her father asked. “If there’s a 
birthday at hand, I hope somebody will 
warn me in time.” 

“How innocent, Daddy! You know as 
well as I do that it’s a silver-wedding 


~~ CLOUDED BRAIN 
Clears Up On Change to Proper Food. 


The brain cannot work with clearness 
and accuracy if the food taken is not fully 
digested, but is retained in the stomach to 
ferment and form poisonous gases, ete. A 
dull, clouded brain is likely to be the 
result. 

A Mich. lady relates her experience in 
changing her food habits, and results are 
very interesting: 

“A steady diet of rich, greasy foods, such 
as sausage, buckwheat cakes, and so on, 
finally broke down a stomach and nerves 
that, by inheritance, were sound and strong, 
and medicine did no apparent good in the 
way of relief. 

“My brain was clouded and dull and I 
was suffering from a case of constipation 
that defied all remedies used. 

“The ‘Road to Wellville,” in some provi- 
dential way, fell into my hands, and may 
Heaven’s richest blessings fall on the man 
who was inspired to write it. 

“T followed directions carefully, the 
physical culture and all, using Grape-Nuts 
with sugar and cream, leaving meat, pastry 
and hot biscuit entirely out of my bill of 
fare. The result—I am in perfect health 
once more. 

“T never realize I have nerves, and my 
stomach ‘and bowels are in fine condition. 
My brain is perfectly clear and I am enjoy- 
ing that state of health which God intended 
his creatures should enjoy and which all 
might have, by giving proper attention to 
their food.” Name given y Postum Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich. Read “The Road 
to Wellville,”’ in pkgs. “There’s a reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 


are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. .*, 





present. 
choosing it just now, Mother, but he had 
the tact to look the other way.” She 
turned back as she was leaving the room 
to say: “It may not seem very silvery, 
but I thought the fittings inside would 
make it all right; and although it’s meant 
for a man, it will really do for either.” 

“You see?” Mrs. Rutledge triumphed 
over her husband. “She was so absorbed 
in one idea that she had no eyes for any- 
thing else — she never saw where you had 
been. The meeting was as awkward for 
her as for you.” 

‘ Perhaps.” The doctor was watching a 
delivery-van that had stopped at the gate. 
‘Perhaps; but look here.” 

His wife leaned out in time to see a boy 
carrying a traveling-bag to the door. 

“Oh, what a shame!” she cried, draw- 
ing him away. “To spoil the child’s sur- 
prise like that! And I don’t believe she 
means anything by it. It can’t be possible 
that she’s such an actress. It’s just a 
coincidence.” 

“ Well,” he laughed, “coincidence or not, 
it will do very nicely to hold all we need 
take to New York, and I suppose there 
will be time to pack it after it’s presented.” 


He ran against me when I was 


HEN it appeared among the other 

gifts at the breakfast table on the 
morning of the twenty-eighth, it was ac- 
cepted as gracefully as if it had been quite 
a matter of course; but Agatha felt it 
necessary to explain and apologize. 

‘Dora didn’t ask my advice or I should 
certainly have suggested something differ- 
ent. You must think it a very odd present 
te give to people who never travel; I don’t 
know what put it into her head.” 

‘Perhaps it was my own unfettered 
fancy,” said Dora lazily, “ or it may have 
been Father’s joke about a trip to Boston, 
or the accident of meeting him near a rail- 
way office when I was at the worst stage 
of gift-hunting — that stage when you feel 
sure that, whatever you get, you'll wish 
you’d got something else. You know, I did 
mean to give them a fruit-dish, but when 
it came to the point, it seemed too much 
in a line with your bread-tray and Fred’s 
salad-bowl.” 

‘It’s a beautiful present,” her father 
protested, “and who knows how soon we 
may take a fancy to use it?” He put his 
land under the girl’s chin and tilted her 
head back until the overhanging brows no 
longer hid her eyes from him. She im- 
pudently mocked him with the “Say 
* Ah,” of a doctor examining a sore throat, 
and he muttered a baffled “ Humph!” 


he all seemed so simple and easy before- 
hand. Half-past ten was the hour for the 
train to start. Breakfast was always over 
by nine, and immediately afterward Fred 
saw the patients who by that time were 
waiting in the outer office, while Dora 
usually retreated to her room with a book. 
Instead of settling down to newspaper and 
knitting as usual, the doctor and his wife 
were to pack the few things necessary and 
walk to the station by a roundabout route 
that would keep them out of Agatha’s 
way. 

3ut the presents lengthened the break- 
fast hour, and after it was over Agatha 
marked the anniversary by lingering with 
her parents, and bestowing little extra 
attentions upon them. She hovered over 
her mother’s chair, straightening her cap 
and repinning her collar. She held her 
hand against a chink in the window, and 
assumed the air, half vindictive, half tri- 
umphant, with which she always ran a 
draft to earth. 

“Ah, here’s where the rheumatism in 
your shoulder comes from. Get up, Mother, 
till I move your chair.” Her mother rose 
submissively. “That better? But you’ve 
no light for your work. Father, if you 
moved just a little to one side there’d be 
room at that window. Come along, 
Mother dear.” Mrs. Rutledge had knees 
that rebelled against unbending, but she 
changed her seat again without a murmur. 
“Now you'll do nicely. You both look as 
cozy as possible; and, Daddy, you must 
have a good, long rest this morning — for 
that matter, Fred says you might as well 
take a whole holiday.” 

“T believe I will, Agatha. I'll try to 
think up some lark that your mother and 
I can have by way of celebration.” 

“ Oh, yes. do; and we’ll discuss it when I 
get back. How would you like to have a 
few old friends in to afternoon tea — half 
a dozen nice elderly couples? I could 
telephone.” 

“Mercy on us, Agatha! Do you call 
that a lark? We’re going to do something 
or iginal and jolly.” 

“Very well; I'll try to think of some- 
thing while I’m uptown, and I'll be back 
before long.” 

“Don’t hurry, my dear; we’ve the day 
before us.” 


THOUGHT she’d never go,” added her 
father. as the last whisk of her crisp 
skirts died away in the hall. 

He had just assisted his wife to her feet, 
when Agatha came back to ask him if he 
had remembered to pay his pew-rent. 

“Why, Mother!” she said. 

“Yes,” her father explained; “we find 
this window more rheumatic than the 
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other, so I’m helping your mother to move 


again.” 
Agatha insisted upon waiting to pin one 


shawl against the window-casing and 
another around her mother’s shoulders. 


This time they watched her out of the 
gate. Then they went upstairs, packed 
their bag, got ready, and were opening the 
front door to start, when the doctor drew 
hastily back. 

* Look,” he said, holding aside the eur- 
tain of the side-light. ‘The house is 
patrolled!” 

Mrs. Rutledge looked out, and saw Dora 
walking up and down the lawn in front of 
the house, with a book in her hand. 

‘The sunshine has tempted her out; it’s 
just chance.” 

‘Not a bit of it. She knows the whole 
thing, and she’s bound we shan’t escape. 
Wait here a moment; I’ll see if we can get 
through the outer office.” The house was 
con a corner, and the office opened directly 
upon the street. 

He came back, shaking his head. “ Your 
friend Mrs. Walton’s there.” 

* Dora will soon feel chilly and go back 
to her room; we must wait,” his wife said. 

But after she had sat at the window for 
what seemed an hour, and was really ten 
minutes, peeping out at intervals, always 
to find the girl still keeping up her delib- 
erate pacing back and forth, she could 
stand it no longer. It was in vain that 
the doctor assured her it was not nearly 
train-time. She was one of those large, 
tranquil-looking women who say little 
about their nerves, but who are now and 
then at the mercy of them. 

“Come along, then,” the doctor said at 
last. “ We’re not going to be bullied by 
ovr own children. We'll march out as if 
she weren’t there; and if she says any- 
thing, you must leave me to deal with 
her. 


O their surprise, the girl ignored them 

as completely as they ignored her. 

‘If Dora has a book, you could carry 
the house away under her eyes and she 
weuldn’t see it,” her mother said, quite 
unconscious of the little touch of scorn 
that formed part of her affection for her 
youngest child—caused, probably, by 
Dora’s almost masculine helplessness in 
the kitchen. 

The doctor looked back over his shoulder. 

“Good heavens, Mary, she’s doubled up 
with laughter! Take my word for it, 
there’s more in that girl than you give 
her credit for.” 

**She’s come upon something amusing in 
her reading, that’s all. There’s Mr. 
Havens. I suppose we’ll meet everybody 
we know this morning. How do you do, 
Mr. Havens?” 

“Oh, Mrs. Rutledge! And you, doctor! 
Starting off somewhere? I was just going 
round to have a talk with you. I suppose 
V’ll find Fred in.” 

‘Yes; Fred’s in the office,” the doctor 
answered, glancing at his wife. 

‘ All right. He can fix me up to do till 
you come back, I suppose; they tell me 
great things of him. Your husband will 
have to look to his laurels, Mrs. Rutledge. 
I heard him pointed out the other day as 

‘the father of that clever Dr. Rutledge.’ 

With a nod and a laugh, he went on 
toward the office. 

“Tt gets exciting,” observed the doctor. 
‘He’ll be sure to mention to Fred that he 
met us on our way to the train.” 

For a heavy man, Dr. Rutledge had a 
brisk step, but he had to accommodate it 
to his wife’s this morning, and they made 
slow progress; still, they were surprised 
when, a few blocks farther on, Mr. Havens 
caught up to them. 

‘Didn’t you find Fred?” Mrs. Rutledge 
asked. 

“No. When I got to your front gate, 
Miss Dora was there. I stopped to speak 
to her, and she told me that Fred was en- 
gaged and couldn’t see me till half-past 
ten. Let me carry your bag for you, 
doctor —T’ll be with you as ‘far as’ the 
post-office.” 

The doctor did not resent the kindness; 
he was getting used to this sort of thing. 
Only a few days before, a lady had risen 
and offered him her seat in a street-car. 

‘Thank you, Havens, but we turn down 
this street.” 

“Tf it’s the Central Depot you’re going 
to, that’s not your shortest way.” 

“No; we’ve allowed time to take the 
longest way for the sake of the walk. 
Good-by.” 


” 


E was hastening around the corner, 

for, in the distance and coming 
toward them, he had caught a glimpse of 
Agatha. But Havens laid a detaining 
hand upon his arm. 

“T hope you’re not going to be away 
long, doctor. There’s nothing of conse- 
quence the matter with me; but the wife 
thinks there is, and you know what con- 
fidence she feels in you. They may say 
what they like about keeping abreast of the 
times, but we’re old-fashioned people, and 
I guess your methods suit us as well as 
any. You should hear my wife stand up 
for you, doctor.” 

“That’s good of her. Tell her not to 
give you so many good things to eat, and 
you'll be all right. » The doctor took his 





wife’s arm and hurried her on. He de- 
cided not to tell her at present how nar- 
rowly they had escaped being seen by 
Agatha. 

“What do you think about Dora now?” 
he asked, laughing. 

“You must be right,” she admitted. 
“How she found it out I can’t imagine; 
but she does know, and she’s keeping it to 
herself and doing what she can for us. 
Dear child! I wish we had taken her into 
our confidence.” 

“Oh, she’s getting far more fun out of 
it as it is. We're providing her with 
plenty of amusement—don’t worry. I 
can Imagine her feelings while she was 
guarding the front door and keeping us 
prisoners. A neat little revenge that was 
for trying to hoodwink her — she gave us 
fair warning. By the way, Mary, I sup- 
pose you left the conventional note on the 
pin-cushion.” 

“Yes — on Agatha’s pin-cushion. She’ll 
find it when she goes to take off her 
things — just about the time we’re moving 
out of the station. She gets back from 
her morning round between half-past ten 
and eleven.” 

The doctor did not think it necessary to 
mention that she was at that moment on 
her way home. “ Good, dutiful girl!” he 
thought. “She has hit upon some appro- 
priate celebration for our wedding day, 
and she is hurrying home to tell us. What 
a surprise awaits her!” 


he spite of all delays, they arrived at the 
station in good time. They found no 
other passengers in the Pullman. 

‘This will never do,” the doctor said 
cheerfully. “It would have suited us 
beautifully the first time we eloped, but 
we’re too old and matter-of-fact now to en- 
joy such splendid isolation. I'd like to go 
and hunt up the * dear, dull, supremely in- 
teresting human race’ in the next car. 
Wouldn’t vou?” 

“No; I’m not sorry to be alone for a 
little while till we get used to things.” 

‘Perhaps it will be as well — until the 
danger of capture is over, at any rate. It 
would be less humiliating with only the 
porter for witness.” 

‘Don’t suggest anything so terrible,” 
Mrs. Rutledge begged. She was removing 
her wraps and making herself comfortable, 
with a kind of childish delight in the 
novelty of her surroundings. “ Here come 
some left-behinds. The cabman is lashing 
his horse, and a girl is trying to climb out 
before it stops. Why, it’s — look, Edward, 
look!” 

The doctor put his head out of the 
window. 

‘It’s Agatha!” he chuckled — “ and 
Fred —and Dora. And they have laps 
full of parcels. Agatha’s trying to roll 
something up in a paper while she runs. 
Looks like the chintz curtains from the 


sitting-room — no, it’s your dressing-gown. 
Run, Fred, my boy! He’s got my mack- 


intosh. As sure as you live, Dora’s wink- 
ing at me—this is not her fault. Wave 
vour handkerchief at them, Mother — kiss 
your hand. It’s the least you can do, for 
they'll never catch us now — they’ve given 
up the chase.” 


HE negro porter came in grinning, with 

a parcel in his hand. 

“Sorry, sah,” he said; “this is all I 
could eatch.” 

The doctor unfastened the wrapping. 
‘It’s the liniment for your rheumatism, 
Mother. lLiniment, on a_ silver elope- 
ment!” He dropped it out of the win- 
dow. Then he seated himself opposite his 
wife. 

‘Six nice elderly couples in to after- 
noon tea,” he ruminated. “And we had 
this up our sleeves!” 

The runaways looked into each other’s 
eyes and smiled— not perhaps with all 
the rapturous anticipation of twenty-five 
years ago. but with a far keener enjoyment 
of the humor of the situation. There was 
a little guilty sense of relief, too—as if, 
with their children, they had left behind 
some of the accumulated weight of years. 





THE INDIAN _ FIGHT- 
ERS OF THE 
ARICKAREE 


(Continued from page 9) 


G. W. Culver and William Wilson were 
mortally wounded in the Indians’ charge, 
and Louis Farley, the crack shot of the 
command, was instantly killed. Farley 
was believed to be the man who killed 
Roman Nose. In order to prevent wast- 
ing of ammunition, the scouts called out 
the Indians they had selected as targets, 
and Farley quietly announced that he 
would try to “get” the chieftain. Roman 
Nose did not fall until the Indians had 
nearly reached the head of the island. A 
few seconds more and he would have led 
his braves into the shallow rifle-pits. 

The death of Roman Nose discouraged 
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‘PENNSYLVANIA STATION 


The Centre of New York City 


The section bounded on the south by 32d Street, on the 
east by Broadway and Sixth Avenue, on the west by 
the Pennsylvania Station, on the north by 34th Street, is 
the actual hub of Manhattan Island. The 
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is full of surprises. 


Lv. NEW YORK - 
Ar. CHICAGO - - 9.45 A.M. 


For tickets, delivered at home, office, or hotel without additional charge; 


ee 32N2 STREET ®~ 


Broadway Limited 


leaves -from and arrives at Pennsylvania Station, which 
is on the very edge of this human _ bee-hive. 
lines converge here, covering the city. 
spot in New York for a great gateway of passenger traffic. 


The Broadway Limited has the snap of its namesake; it 
Above all it is quick and prompt. 


2.45 P. M. 
Ar. NEW YORK 


full information, telephone 


New York “Madison Square 7900” 
Brooklyn “Main 2310” “ Prospect 3100” 


BOYD, Division Passenger Agent, 263 Fifth Avenue (Cor, 29th Street), New York City. 


For train arrivals and station information telephone ‘‘ Chelsea 7400” 
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the Indians from attempting any more 
direct assaults, for there was no other 
fighter of the great. war chief’s caliber in 
the party. 

“The Indians soon found out the exact 
range of our carbines,” said Ranahan, at 
tlre latest reunion of Beecher Island sur- 
vivors. “They would come leisurely 
down the slopes from the hills that over- 
look the valley, and when just within 
range they would lash their ponies and 
gallop like a shot right up to the river- 
bank, where they would halt long enough 
to pour a rain of bullets and arrows in 
our direction. Then they would be out of 
range again in an instant. I never saw 
such magnificent horsemanship as_ those 
redskins displayed.” 

In the meantime, the scouts kept deep- 
ening their trenches, and by nightfall 
were fairly well concealed. 

“Some of us didn’t have much protec- 
tion at the outset,” said E, A. Gilbert, 
who enlisted in Forsyth’s command under 
the name of Louis McLaughlin, and was 
shot through one lung early in the en- 
gagement. “There was a_ red-headed 
chap near me who had been too busy 
fighting to do much digging. Finally, 
when the Indians were standing on the 
opposite bank, pouring bullets and ar- 
rows into us, this fellow lay on his face 
to wait till the storm was over. Part of 
his back was visible, and some of the 
Indians got his range in fine shape. Any- 
way, they would plump bullets at the 
edge of his sandpit, and every one of 
them would serape his back — hardly 
enough to break the skin, but enough to 
make him yell and swear. That chap was 
wounded fifteen times, in just that way, 
before he could burrow deep enough to 
tind absolute protection. You get an idea 
from that of how absolutely we were at 
the mercy of the Indians’ fire when we 
first took to the island. If the Indians 








hadn’t been too excited to shoot well, it 
would have been all over in the first 
round.” 

As night fell, it was seen that the In- 
dians had determined to starve out the 
little band on the island. The cries of 
the besiegers cculd be heard from all 
sides, and it was evident that a cordon 
was tightly drawn about the place. 

Water was found in plenty at a depth 
of two or three feet, but Forsyth knew 
that the question of food would soon be- 
come unanswerable. The scouts might 
subsist a few days on the carcasses of 
dead mules and horses, but there would 
be no hope after that source was ex- 
hausted. Forsyth determined to call for 
volunteers to penetrate the Indian lines 
and get aid from Fort Wallace, the near- 
est army post, eighty-five miles away. 
rom the-men who came forward for this 
hazardous service, Forsyth selected Jack 
Stillwell, a youth, and Pierre Trudeau, 
an experienced plainsman and_ trapper. 
Bidding good-by to their comrades, these 
men started down the bed of the stream, 
and as nothing more was heard from 
them, it was supposed that they had 
penetrated the Indian line, though the 
chances for making their way through a 
hostile country were very slender. 

The second night. A. J. Pliley and 
another scout were chosen. Pliley, on re- 
visiting the battle-field for the first time 
after forty years, pointed out the spot 
where he and his companion tried to 
break through. 

“The lad who went with me was 
plucky enough.” said Mr. Pliley, “ but 
he was too fat for such an exhausting 
trip acress the plains, and I tried to dis- 
suade him at the outset. But he insisted 
on going, so we made the start. We 
crawled down the river about midnight, 
in the midst of deathly silence. Heat- 


lightning was playing about the horizon, 
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and suddenly there came an extra light 
flash. By its light, | saw a bunch of In- 
dians directly in our path, evidently 
waiting for us. We turned back, and 
Major Forsyth forbade any more at- 
tempts that night. Next day my com- 
panion was finally persuaded that he was 
not cut out for such work, and the choice 
of his successor fell on Jack Donovan — 
fortunately for’all of us.” 

Donovan and Pliley, who were sent 
out on the third night, reached Fort 
Wallace only an hour behind Stillwell 
and Trudeau, but they have received 
secant attention at the hands of his- 
torians. They have been almost com- 
pletely ignored, in spite of the fact that, 
but for the heroic Donovan, who guided 
the relief party, there is ‘no telling 
when aid would have reached the starv- 
ing and disheartened garrison of Beecher 
Island. Forsyth was beginning to suffer 
torture from his wounds, and I have been 
told by his scouts that a good part of the 
time he was delirious and did not know 
what was going on about him. Hence, 
Donovan was neglected in the com- 
mander’s account of the fight, and it is 
only within, recent years that he has been 
given the credit that is his due — credit 
that seems little better than mockery, 
for it came after the brave scout’s death. 

“T messed with Jack Donovan — God 
bless him!” said Ranahan, “and a better 
tvpe of fighting man it would be hard to 


find. He was the lightest-hearted man I 
ever saw. He could sit down at the 


camp-fire and sing songs all the evening, 
and never sing the same song twice. He 
never drank anything but water. Every 
mess was wild to get him, because each 
man was given his share of coffee whether 
he drank it or not, and what he didn’t 
use went to the general mess. When 
Donovan and Pliley drew on moccasins 
that had been taken from dead Indians, 








and said good-by to us, we never thought 
we’d see either one of them again, any 
more than we thought we’d see Stillwell 
and Trudeau, who had gone two nights 
before.” ' 

Crawling. in mid-stream, as silently as 
beavers, Donovan and Pliley made their 
way down the north side of the island. 
Fortunately, the night was dark, and 
they managed to get past the Indian 
pickets. Half a mile or so from the 
island, they crawled up on the bank and 
made their way up a draw to the top of 
the bluffs overlooking the valley of the 
Arickaree. The scouts decided to travel 
only at night, for the country was alive 
with Indians, and to attempt to travel by 
day would have meant certain capture. 
They had put on moccasins instead of 
boots, in order to deceive any Indians 
who might stumble on their trail. They 
shaped their course by the North Star. 
The two men had not gone a mile, how- 
ever, before they found that every step 
was torture. The moccasins, being wet, 
afforded little protection against the 
spines of the cactus and_prickly-pear, 
with which the desert was covered. 

Donovan and Pliley agreed that the 
best plan would be to make their way to 
the Smoky Hill stage line, which then 
ran as far as Denver. If they could find 
this road and take the east-bound stage, 
they would reach Fort Wallace more 
quickly than if they tried to do the whole 
journey on foot. 

“The first night’s walk took us not 
quite across the divide,” said Pliley, in 
recounting his adventures. “We hid in a 
buffalo wallow, and lay there all day in 
the hot sun without water; our only food 
was a little of the horse-meat we had 
stuck® in our pockets on leaving the 
island. About three o’clock in the after- 
noon we sighted a war party of twenty- 
five Indians coming toward us from the 
south. ‘They were headed directly toward 
us, and we thought they knew our where- 
abouts. In ten minutes, if they held 
their course, they would ride over us. 
We got our cartridges where we could use 
them, and prepared for the closing act of 
our lives. But when the Indians were 
within a quarter of a mile of us, they 
halted, and, after a consultation, bore off 
to the northwest and passed by without 
seeing us. Donovan, always light-hearted, 
even when facing death, began to sing 
‘Oh, for a thousand tongues!’ 

“ After dark we took up our weary 
walk. If our feet had pained us the 
night before, they were doubly painful 
now. Every step was agony. We had 
to use all our will power to keep from 
giving up and lying down to die on the 
prairie. About midnight, though, we 
struck the South Fork of the Republican 
River, and spent an hour satisfying our 
thirst and bathing our sore and swollen 
feet. When we drew off our moccasins. 
we simply broke off the countless thorns 
that were driven into thee flesh, leaving 
the points there to fester. Still we kept 
on, and rested at daylight in a buffalo 
wallow, as before, but sighted no more 
Indians. 

“We had planned to strike the Smoky 
Hill stage route near Cheyenne Wells, a 
station near the present Colorado-Kansas 


line. On the fourth night out, at three 
o'clock in the médrning; we struck the 


road at a ranch house three miles east. oi 
Cheyenne Wells. Our feet were swollen 
to twice their size, with thorns protrud- 
ing from them like pins from a_ pin- 
cushion. We were sick from eating 
putrid horse-meat’ and drinking warm 
water, and altogether we were rough-look- 
ing objects when we roused the ranehmer 
and explained who we were. After ex 
acting a promise to wake us when tli 
stage to Fort Wallace came along, we la) 
down to sleep, after getting something to 
eat and drinking a little whiskey. Th: 
stage arrived at six o’clock, and we hai 
no difficulty arranging with the driver 
for our passage to Fort Wallace.” 

On the sixth day, the Indians having 
disappeared, somebody proposed that tli 
able-bodied men make a dash, and leave 
the wounded to defend themselves as bes! 
they could. This proposal was unani- 
mously voted down. On the ninth day. 
when hope was at its lowest ebb, one of 
the men, looking toward the low hilis 
in the south, exclaimed: 

“There are moving objects on those 
hills!” 

They proved to be Colonel Carpenters 
ambulance, with Jack Donovan ridine 
ahead. A day later, Colonel Bankhea‘! 
reached the scene of the fight, Stillwell 
having, guided him up the Arickaree Fork 
of the Republican; but by that time 
the wounded had been cared for and the 
hungry fed. 

It is agreed that a delay of another 
day would have been fatal to many of ‘the 
scouts. Gangrene had set in, in Forsyt!:s 
case, and twenty-four hours more would 
have put the commander beyond hope. 
As it was, the surgeon advised the ampu- 
tation of his shattered leg, but Forsyt!! 
objected so strenuously that he was 2l- 
lowed to have his own way, and eventu- 
ally the limb was saved, though the com- 
mander of the scouts was an invalid for 
two years after the engagement. 
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